How To Use IBM's OS/2 Warp • Introducing Internet's World Wide Web 
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FEATURE ARTICLE 




COMPUTING BASKS 



True Data Disaster Stories 



For the past few months, we've asked readers to 
share their data and computing disaster stories with 
us. Here are some of their chilling tales, along with 
tips that will help you avoid similar mishaps. 



PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 

•4 A Decoding DOS File 

I H" Attributes 

File attributes give your computer— and you— 
valuable information about your files, but only 
after you crack DOS' code. 
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' DOS Command Dictionary 

Commands covered this month: CHKDSK, 
BACKUP/MSBACKUP, DELTREE, and FIND. 



COMPUTING BASICS 



37 



Closing The Open vs. 
Proprietary Debate 



DOS COMPUTING 



16, 



' Learn The Windows Lingo 

Deciphering computer jargon can take time. 
We've compiled this glossary of Windows 
terms to speed up the process. 
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The Future Of DOS 
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After lengthy arguments about whether open 
components are better than proprietary, con- 
sumer demands are closing the gap between 
the two types. We'll explain what this means 
for hardware buyers. 



Managing Files In OS/2 Warp 

You can understand r"] 

o 



hierarchical files, find 
missing informa- 
tion, and organize 
folders in OS/2! 




Do GUIs such as OS/2 and Windows 95 mean 
die-hard DOS users will be abandoned? Not 
unless computer manufacturers want to 
answer to millions of angry users. 



WINDOWS COMPUTING 
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Curl Up With A Good 

Read-Me 



28 



1 Windows Menuing Programs 

Software companies are releasing alternatives 
to the oft-confusing Windows Program 
Manager. But are they worth the extra money? 




Find and use read-me files, the software news 
flashes containing late-breaking information 
that didn't make the manual. 
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1 Tips For Buying Software 

Our tips ease the confusing venture of soft- 
ware shopping. 



FAMILY COMPUTING 



QUICK STUDIES 
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Using Software For 
Summer Projects 




Summer's here, and it's time to think about 
outdoor projects. We discuss the advantages 
of using software rather than a book and 
which products to look for. 

WORKING AT HOME 

CA Paying Bills With Your 
vU Computer 

Using popular personal finance software, you 
can print checks and pay bills electronically. 

AT THE OFFICE 

OO Life At Warp Speed 

New features and different 
actions don't mean you can't 
enjoy IBM's latest 
operating system. 
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Working With Microsoft 
Word 6.0: Part III 
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■ Assorted Tutorials 

These short guides will show you how to 
accomplish specific tasks in leading programs. 

64 WordPerfect 6.0: 
Directory Shortcuts 

65 Lotus 1-2-3 4.0: 
Formatting Spreadsheets 

66 Ami Pro 3.1 : 
Creating Frame Tables 

68 Excel 5.0: 

Array Formulas & Ranges 

69 Quattro Pro 3.0: 
Maximizing Your Toolbar 



BEYOND THE BASICS 



70, 



Learn to work with graphics, outline your doc- 
uments, and perform mail merges. 



' Installing An Internal Modem 

Internal modem installation can be done with 
plug-and-play ease or long hours of configura- 
tion work. We provide step-by-step instruc- 
tions for the process. 



MOBILE COMPUTING 
I 3 Practical Portable Printers 



Portable 
printers are a 
great concept- 
lightweight printers 
that can follow you 
anywhere. But are they 
practical? A review of five 
portable printers checks if the 
concept lives up to the reality. 



PLUGGED IN 

^QThe World Wide Web: Your 
I %/ Mouse's License To Netcruise 

Did you try cybersurfing, only to narrowly 
escape drowning in information on the 'Net? 
Next time, use a life preserver— the World 
Wide Web. 
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TIDBITS 



Tips To Make Computing 
Easier 

This collection of 
tips will make 
your time in front 
of the computer 
more efficient. 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 



Compiled by Cindy Krushenisky 



Imagine That 




Can you imagine what the coolest computer might be able to do 
for you? Microsoft Corp.'s Consumer Division recently challenged 
schoolchildren in grades 3 through 6 to "Imagine the Magic" and 
describe in 50 words or less what they'd like to see a computer do. 

Of the 18,00(1 essays received in February, Microsoft chose six 
winners. Nine-year-old Jenny Paul of Dallas suggested a computer 
that "would be able to take moments of time from the memory in 
my brain so 1 could replay the fun and happy times of my life." 
Matthew Gaalswyk, age 10, of Rock Valley, Iowa, wanted a computer 
that could change speech into words, because he is deaf and occa- 
sionally has trouble understanding his peers. 

Ben Harris from Green Tree, Pa., would like a computer that 
could scan the globe to find anyone and allow this 10-year-old to 
"see out of their eyes." Nine-year-old Lee Flinchbaugh of Oil City, 
Pa., imagined a computer that would "babysit your brother by mak- 
ing a hologram baby for your baby brother to play with." 

Jessica Jones, an 11 -year-old from Trussville, Ala., envisioned that 
the coolest computer would re-create extinct animals and plants and 
interpret their language for her. And Brian Margolis of Hollywood, 
Ha., wanted a computer that would show different jobs and what he 
would do at each job to help him pick a career. 

In addition to a trip to Seattle, the youngsters will get a peek at 
some of Microsoft's newest software products, receive a Compaq 
multimedia computer, appear on the nationally syndicated TV show 
"The Computer Man," and receive a Microsoft CD-ROM library for 
themselves and their schools. 9 



Putting Multimedia To Use 



When you think of presentations and multime- 

■ |^. dia, you often think of business presentations. 

A But how about school? Presentations are 

r^ made in the dassroom every day to a group 

V known for having a short attention span. 

^| bWB ^^ Teachers are beginning to discover that 

"^^■^^ presentation software can be used as a creative 

way to deliver information and spark students' interest. 

For example, Professor Tim Perry, who teaches "Introduction to 
Information Systems" at Appalachian State University in North 
Carolina, no longer uses the chalkboard. Instead, he teaches via electronic 
multimedia presentations with a variety of sound, animation, video, 
and graphic clips so his students can better grasp the fundamentals of 
information systems. He might use a video to show how a hard drive 
works or scan an image of a mainframe to illustrate what it looks like. 
Not only can he do things he couldn't do with overhead projection trans- 
parencies, but he can prepare his presentations faster. 

MBA students at Penn State University are putting Harvard Graphics 
presentation software to a different use. After an emphasis on commu- 
nications was mandated at the university in the mid-1970s, the MBA 
program began making computer-based presentation skills a part of 
the first year's required coursework. Now the students sharpen their 
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communication and presentation skills bv regularly presenting multi- 
media case studies to the entire graduate school of business. • 



Of Things To Come 



2tf05 



What technological advances will we see in the 
next decade? Researchers at Battelle (a 
Columbus, Ohio, company that develops, 
commercializes, and manages technology) say 
they have a fairly good idea. They identified 
10 technologies they think will evolve in the 
next decade that meet three criteria: people will 
want to buy the technology, the technology will have a competitive 
advantage, and it will support business goals. Their predictions include: 

1. Scientific researchers will map the human genome for 
genetic-based identification and diagnostics, so perhaps 
diseases can be treated before they occur. 

2. Manufacturers will develop "super materials" designed on the 
molecular level for high-performance in transportation, 
computers, energy, and communications. 

3. Longer-lasting and portable energy sources, such as fuel cells 
and batteries, will be produced. 

4. Digital, high-definition television is expected to be a huge break- 
through for better pictures and more channels. 

5. Electronics will be miniaturized for personal use, so perhaps 
wireless devices the size of a pocket calculator will serve as a 
fax, telephone, and computer. 

6. "Smart computerized systems" will control manufacturing 
processes. 

7. Anti-aging products and services will be the rage. 

8. Medical treatments will target illnesses more precisely; for 
instance, chemotherapy will target just the cancer cells and 
reduce side effects. 

9. Motor vehicles will use more than one type of fuel, selecting the 
appropriate fuel for various conditions. 

10. Children will expect more from education and require more 
edutainment/multimedia products for learning. • 



Tapping Into NASA 



In a couple of years, environmentalists, geologists, or anybody 
who has a yen for obtaining earth-science data from space may be 
able to access the information more easily. 

Researchers at IBM Research Division's Thomas J. Watson 
Research Center in Yorktown Heights, N.Y., received a grant to 
develop a system that would enable better public access to NASA 
earth and science data over the Internet. 

A large part of the project is to develop algorithms (computer instruc- 
tions) that would let users retrieve specific satellite images, rather than 
extract large volumes of data that they have to weed through. 

The project is part of a larger project called the National Information 
Infrastructure initiative, which originated with the U.S. government to 
promote the electronic access and exchange of information. • 



Leave it to Quicken to make 
retirement planning simple. 



If you want a comfortable retirement 
and you've wondered how you're 
going to get there, the makers of 
Quicken have some great news 
for you: Introducing Quicken 
Financial Planner" for Windows. 

Step-by-step to a retirement 
plan you can count on. 
In just one easy session, Quicken 
Financial Planner interviews you, 
presents a detailed plan based on your 
income and your retirement goals, and 
helps you fine-tune your plan with 
professional advice. Before you're done 
you get a plan that tells you how much 
you need to retire and ways to save 
and invest to get there. 

Expert guidance -built right in! 
When you have questions, you get 
practical answers from nationally 
syndicated financial columnist, 
Jane Bryant Quinn on a variety of topics 
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lUuicken 



Financial 
Planner 



Confident Retirement 
Ptam *'«»StepBy«ep 

Reads your Quicken data 
if you're a Quicken user. 






from spotting hidden expenses to 
determining your investment mix. Then 
apply what you've learned by playing 
"what-ifand adjusting your plan. 

Plus: Target the best mutual 
funds for your plan. 
Quicken Financial Planner 
quickly zeroes in on the best 
mutual fund choices, selecting 
from the Morningstar" database 
of 4,400 top-performing mutual 
funds. Simply create and adjust your 
own selection criteria: stocks or bonds, 
domestic or international, low-to-high 
risk, performance rating, and more. Then, 
double-click for graphs and more detail. 

So why worry? Now you can feel 
confident and in control about your 
retirement. With a solid plan that works 
with what you have today to 
get you where you want to 
be tomorrow. Call now. 
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1 . Tell us about your finances. 

Simply answer a few questions about 

your current finances and retirement 

goals in this easy interview. 



2. Get your retirement plan. 

Quicken Financial Planner uses your 
answers to build a custom plan. And it's 
flexible— you can fine-tune your plan 

using "what-if scenarios and built-in 
expert financial advice. 



3. Put your plan into action! 

Get started today. Now you know how 

much you should save, how to invest 

your savings and how to monitor your 

progress. You have a detailed, practical 

retirement plan you can count on 



Special 

| Introductory | 

Otter! 



Take the first step to peace of mind now. 
Get Quicken Financial Planner for only $ 39 95 Call today! 



z4 hours a day 



1-800-781-5999 



Windows available 
Floppy or CD-ROM. 



7 days a week g xJ ^ Q 2 g6 Floppy or CD-F 

If for any reason you're not satisfied, simply return it within 60 days for a full refund 
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Going For A Gigabyte 



How much random-access memory (RAM), 
or the area of memory that serves as tem- 
porary storage for information with 
which your computer is currently work- 
ing, should you look for in a new computer 
four megabytes (MB), 8MB, 16MB, or 
24MB? How about one gigabyte (GB)? 
Texas Instruments of Dallas and IMEC of 
Leuven, Belgium, are collaborating on a process that would create 
the next generation of memory semiconductor chips by the year 
2001. These chips would hold gigabytes of RAM, equivalent to the 
storage on some of today's hard drives. 

This could mean that technologies that require a lot of memory, 
such as high-definition, digital television and desktop videoconfer- 
encing, could become a reality. 

The research is fine-tuning the photolithography, or pattern- 
ing, that creates the actual circuitry of a semiconductor chip. 
The two organizations want to shrink the size of the chip to only 
0.18 micron. (A micron is a measurement used for elements on a 
chip, and equals one millionth of a meter, or about 1/25,000 of 
an inch.) Compare this to 90 megahertz (MHz) and 100MHz 
Pentium chips that measure about 0.6 micron. This would 
let manufacturers put more functions on a chip for smaller 
and more powerful products. • 



Descriptive Dialogue 



A new technology targeted for the visually impaired may be 
coming to a theater near you. 

TheatreVision is a new concept from Helen Harris, 
president and founder of RP International (an organization 
that fights retinitis pigmentosa and other degenerative eye 
diseases). Targeted for movie-goers who are visually im- 
paired, TheatreVision incorporates a descriptive narrative 
track along with a film's dialogue, and is accessed through a 
special headset. 

A TheatreVision Ten-City Tour Project for Children began in 
late February, bringing TheatreVision to children at schools and 
blind institutions in the United States. Two award-winning films, 
"Forrest Gump" and "Schindler's List," were the first to use the 
technology. If all goes well, the technology may be used in more 
films and theaters across the country. • 



Here's Where It's At 



Elementary schools across the country are rapidly merging 
onto the Information Superhighway. However, many teachers 
aren't exactly sure how to access the online information, what's 
available, and where it is. 

One project involving elementary school science teachers and 
the Internet may solve that problem thanks to the National 
Science Foundation. Unisys Corp. and six science museums from 
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Philadelphia to Portland, Ore , are currently developing a 
Science Learning Network (SLN). 

The SLN willactasa cyberspace mediator, creating 
better access to online educational information by helping 
teachers get to the Internet's vast resources in a more organ- 
ized way. The network will use hyperlinks, which create 
connections among related documents regardless of where on 
the network they are located. 

Teachers then can access information they might never have 
discovered on their own. For example, students studying 
earthquakes and volcanoes can retrieve information on the 
Kobe (Japan) earthquake from online sources, obtain real 
scientific data, map disturbances, or correspond via E-mail with 
seismologists and volcanologists. 

When logging on, a teacher either can go to the "home page" 
of one of the participating museums or go directly to an elec- 
tronic librarian that can learn a teacher's interests and suggest 
information based on the teacher's usage patterns. 

The SLN is part of a three-year, $6 million project. Upon its 
completion this September, six elementary schools will act as 
demonstration sites. • 



Tech Shorts 



If you're ready to toss your VCR 
for better video playback, stay tuned. 
M InfoTech, a Woodstock, Vt.,-based multi- 
media market research firm, says 
™ digital video disc (DVD) players will 
break the one million mark by late 1998. 
(DVD players are based on new high- 
density compact disc media that delivers 
feature-length movies with better pictures and sound.) If there is a 
resolution of the standards battle between rivals Sony/ 
Philips and Toshiba/Time Warner, those numbers could 
double. But are you really ready to replace your VHS, a recordable 
medium, with a DVD player, which is playback-only? . . . 

Intel Corp. recently unveiled technical details for its next-gener- 
ation microprocessor, the P6. Made up of 5.5 million transistors 
operating at 133MHz, a combination of technologies it calls 
Dynamic Execution, and other new features, the P6 may offer 
twice the performance of today's fastest Pentium processor. The 
first working samples of the P6 were delivered to equipment man- 
ufacturers, and systems using the chip are expected to ship in the 

second half of this year 

Bulky monitors got you down? Advanced Laser Technologies 
Inc. of Moorpark, Calif., announced a prototype computer moni- 
tor called the Thinline that provides VGA-quality images 
without the bulky cathode ray tube inside. Instead, the 13-inch 
diagonal screen measuring only 4.5 inches deep is laser driven, 
meaning a single laser beam on a horizontal and vertical 
axis creates the images. The company hopes the technology 
eventually will allow for monitors with a depth of less than one 
inch and a viewing area of 30 inches or more. • 
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Computing On The Wide Screen 



If you've ever rented a video, you've probably seen the "this 
movie has been edited for your television" message at the begin- 
ning of the film. Ordinarily, movies are made for the 
rectangular-shaped big screen at the theater. 

Some companies do make a rectangular-shaped television like 
the one at the theater. And now there's even a company making 
a wide-screen computer display. 

Sony Electronics Inc. introduced the industry's first high-reso- 
lution computer display with an aspect ratio of 16:9. Actually, 
the new GWM-3000 monitor has a 28-inch diagonal viewing 
area, with a usable screen area of 23.6 inches in width by 13.3 
inches in height. 

The wide-screen monitor was designed for graphic arts, satel- 
lite imaging/ remote sensing, computer-aided design, and other 
applications. For example, film directors and editors can see their 
finished film on computer before it hits the theater. Or number 
crunchers can view long spreadsheets without scrolling. 

The rare distinction comes with a price— about $21,900 
suggested retail. But you also get an extremely high resolu- 
tion (1,920 x 1,080 pixels), digital monitor controls, and com- 
pliance with safety standards for very low frequency (VLF) 
and extremely low frequency (ELF) magnetic and electrical 
emissions. 

The GWM-3000 is available through authorized Sony 
resellers. For more information, contact Sony Computer Products 
at (800) 352-7669. • 



ZAPPED! 



Are you afraid your computer 
is slowly making you sterile, or 
even worse, killing you? If 
you're afraid of what electro- 
magnetic radiation that may be 
emitted by your computer is 
doing to your body, you might 
want to pick up this product. 

Extech Instruments of Wal- 
tham, Mass., makes an EMF/ 
ELF Meter (model #480822) 
that measures electromagnetic 
radiation levels from video 
terminals, fans, wiring, power 
lines, appliances, and other 
sources. (It's not just your 
computer you've got to watch 
out for.) 

The whole unit is fairly compact, measuring about 5x3x1 
inches and weighing about six ounces. So you can store it in your 
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desk drawer for those times you feel you are being zapped. 

The unit sells for about $89 and an extra carrying pouch sells 
for an additional $10. For more information, contact Extech at 
(617)890-7440. • 



What's That You Say 



There's one in just about every family. A child who hides from 
the camera and refuses to smile. An uncle who sucks in his spare 
tire. A jokester who can't help but reach out and "bunny-ear" the 
person next to him or her. 

Imagine what would happen if the camera suddenly spoke up 
and rebuked them or cracked a joke? 

Polaroid has introduced a new line of such cameras, called the 
Polaroid OneStep Talking camera. Designed to catch photo subjects 
off-guard with comic phrases or personally created messages, if s 
sure to catch some smiles. 

The camera incorporates a user-recordable voice chip. Flick a 
switch on top of the camera to select a message. There are three 
built-in phrases from professional comedians who are regulars on 
the L.A. comedy circuit: Bil Dwyer, Dave Hawthorne, and Mark 
McCracken. Or, record your own eight-second message into the 
camera, then play it back when you take a picture. 

Be creative with your messages for bigger smiles or to loosen up a 
crowd. Because it's a OneStep camera, the results can be seen almost 
instantly. 

The Polaroid OneStep Talking camera is now available for 
approximately $40. For more information, call (800) 343-5000. • 



The Internet Phone 



Calling around the world for the price of a local telephone call 
sound too good to be true? Maybe not. VocalTec Inc. of 
Northvale, N.J., recently introduced the Internet Phone, a soft- 
ware package that uses the multimedia features of your 
computer to let you converse with other users long distance over 
the Internet. 

If you are connected to the Internet and have a sound card, a 
WinSock 1.1 compatible 14.4K modem, and a 33MHz 486 com- 
puter, you can talk to other users and share data or play games at 
the same time. 

Wondering what your long-distance company is going to say? 
So far, not too much. The only fees are for the cost of the local 
telephone call you make to connect to the Internet. 

The software is available for $99 and can be purchased through 
the company's Internet address (http:/ / www.vocaltec.com), E-mail 
(info@vocaltec.com), or by directly contacting the company at (201) 
768-9400. The complete kit— which includes the software, speaker 
phone, and a PC sound card— costs $349. • 
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PC Pirate Walks The Plank 

If the computer industry were the high seas, every Chinese ship would 
have to drop its national flag and unfurl the skull and crossbones. The 
latest Software Publishers Association (SPA) statistics on software pira- 
cy show China to be the Long John Silver of the industry with 
98% of the software in use there in 1994 being pirated. 
Russia, with a 95% piracy rate, and Thailand, at 92%, 
also should be measured for eye patches and peg legs. 
The SPA estimates that 49% of business software 
worldwide is pirated with illegal copies, making up 
25% of U.S. software in use. The software industry 
lost $8.08 billion last year due to piracy, and the 
number of units pirated increased by 14%. 

The SPA forms its estimates by comparing 
the number of personal computers sold with the 
number of applications sold. Knowing the number 
of PCs purchased in a year and the average number 
of applications used on a PC will give the number of 
applications being used. Comparing that with the number 
of applications purchased gives the number pirated. 

Ken Wasch, executive director of the SPA, praises the governments of 
China, Russia, and Thailand for new copyright laws targeted at protecting 
software. But legal action alone, he says, won't solve the problem. 

"The astronomic levels of software piracy in these countries illus- 
trate what the SPA has learned in the U.S. and abroad— that the law is 




just the first step toward legal software use," Wasch says."Another cru- 
cial step is education— teaching software users why they should not 
make illegal copies." 

While the SPA waits for education to take effect, the organiza- 
tion continues to aggressively investigate and urge prosecution 
of suspected software pirates. Following an SPA and FBI 
investigation, a Massachusetts district court sentenced 
^ Richard Kenadek to 24 months probation with six 
months home confinement for criminal copyright 
infringement. 

Kenadek operated the Davey Jones Locker computer 
bulletin board system (BBS) from his home in Milbury, 
Mass. An FBI raid found more than 200 copyrighted pro- 
grams available on the BBS for customers to download 
without permission from publishers. Kenadek also encour- 
aged subscribers to contribute additional copyrighted soft- 
ware for illegal distribution. 
Sandra A. Sellers, SPA director of litigation, says, "(This case) 
demonstrates that the U.S. government recognizes the seriousness of 
software copyright violations. This is a crucial turning point on the road 
to eliminating piracy among bulletin board operators." 

The SPA provides an anti-piracy hotline, (800) 388-7478, which 
accepts calls reporting software copyright violations. The hotline 
receives more than 100 calls per week. • 



True Point-And-Click Computing 



As portable computing has 
advanced, great strides 
have occurred in making note- 
book computers easier to use and 
carry. Portable computers actually 
are living up to their name with a 
lightweight, fit-in-a-briefcase 
design. Viewing screens included 
with notebooks are better than 
ever, and even the keyboards are 
improved. In short, notebook 
computers are doing a solid job of 
mimicking their desktop brethren. 
The mouse is one area, though, 
where portables have been unable 
to keep pace. If you're working in 
a portable environment, chances 
are you don't have the needed 
space to use a plug-in mouse, 
meaning the pointing device 
must be incorporated into the 
keyboard design. Manufacturers 
have tried a variety of pointing 
devices, including trackballs, key 
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combinations, and a rotating 
device that looks like a pencil 
eraser. None are too comfortable, 
though. 

Most people would settle for a 
pointing device that felt as natural 
to use as a mouse, but how about 
a device that feels even more nat- 
ural than a mouse? Epson has in- 
corporated just such a device— a 
trackpad— in its latest line of 
notebook computers, the Action- 
Note series. The trackpad looks 
simple enough; it's a rectangle 
about two-thirds the size of a 
business card with two buttons 
below it. To navigate in a graphi- 
cal user interface, such as 
Windows, you place your finger 
on the trackpad and move it in 
the direction you want the pointer 
arrow to travel. You either can tap 
on the trackpad or click a button 
to simulate a mouse click. 



The Epson computer 
serving as host to the 
trackpad is solid, too. The 
Action-Note 866C (with a 
$2,499 estimated street 
price) contains a 66MHz 
486-DX2 microprocessor, 
while the 880C ($2,999 
street price) and 880CX 
($4,299 street price) have 
80MHz 486DX2 microprocessors. 
The ActionNote computers have 
10.3-inch screens (in either dual- 
scan passive or active matrix color), 
4MB or 8MB of RAM, 340MB 
removable hard drives, and internal 
3.5-inch diskette drives, internal 
fax /modems and audio cards are 
included with the 880 models. 

The trackpad is clearly the note- 
book's star, though. We were using 
the trackpad nearly as efficiently as 
a mouse on a desktop computer 
within a few minutes. The only 




problem we encountered was acci- 
dentally moving our finger while 
attempting a double-click, which 
moves the pointer arrow. Such 
problems were rare, though. For 
portable computer users working 
in the Windows environment, the 
trackpad may be the savior they've 
been seeking. 

For More Information: 

Epson 

(800)374-7300 
(310)782-0770 • 



Turn this. . .into this 





{ in 45 minutes. } 



I Jk /ith MyBrochures" for Windows" 
wwaW it takes is around 45 minutes 

to complete a brochure. You can also 

create business cards, flyers. 

postcards - everything 

you need to enhance 

your professional 

image -in minutes! 

MyBrochures does it 

all in Five easy steps: 

1. Choose from 
over 300 different 
designs of color printed 
paper. Samples and 
catalogs are included 
in the box for easy 
paper ordering. 

2. Start typing any- 
where you want on the 
page. There's no need to waste time 
formatting columns and margins- it's all 
automatically set up for you. 



3. Add your own logos, photos and 
clipart-anything that tells your story. 

4. When you're ready to print, put 
the color brochure paper in your printer. 

5. Admire your work! You deserve 
it. It's never been easier to 
create a professional 
image for your business. 
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MyBrochures 1.0 
nameda 

■1995 Top MO' 
product by 
Windows 
Magazine. 





Pre-pnnted paper 

prices start at 

1 5C per sheet from 

leading paper 

companies 

Overnight delivery 

available 



Over 300 color paper designs can be displayed 
right on your computer screen. 




Brochures ■ 
Matos&More 

Special Price "599^5. 

$69^5 

No Risk 30-day 
Money-Back Guarantee 

MyBrochures 
Mailers & More 

lor Windows' 

7b order or for more information, call 

1-800-325-9095 

Mention Code G4 to get special offer. 
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There's no easier way to create your own brochures. over i mtuo* satisfied customers. 
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Telecommuters Still Dress For Success 




Moving from the traditional office setting into a home office 
doesn't automatically yield a switch from formal office dress to 
PJs, slippers, and a bathrobe, according to a recent survey of home office 
workers from Fuji Photo Film's Computer Products Division. 

According to the survey, 41% of men and 35% of women dress for- 
mally while working in their home offices. Seventy-five percent of men 
still shave every day, and 63% of women wear makeup. 



New 

Medium, 

Same 

Games 




Can the re-introduction of 
parachute pants and a Tears 
for Fears reunion tour be far 
behind? The hottest nostalgia-ori- 
ented marketing strategy going 
revives icons of 1980s pop culture, 
hoping to tug at the heart strings 
of Generation Xers. This trend of 
the tacky, exemplified by the 
movie version of "The Brady 
Bunch," a daytime 
staple of the Gener- 
ation X childhood TV 
diet, has found its 
way to the PC world 
via Acti vision. 

Most twentysome- 
things will remember 
Activision. They're 
the folks who created 
many of the cool 



"The myth of the home office worker sitting at home, somewhat disor- 
ganized and in a bathrobe no longer rings true," says Jeff Ash, director of 
marketing for Fuji's Computer Products Division. "As more and more 
individuals leave the corporate office to work at home, they are definitely 
bringing traditional business practices with them." 

Not surprisingly, home office workers are highly dependent on 
their personal computers to help them stay organized. The survey 
shows a computer is the most important piece of equipment in 67% of 
the home offices, finishing well ahead of telephones, mentioned by 
19% of the respondents. 

How do telecommuters keep in touch with clients and their co- 
workers? Fifty-one percent are using or plan to use the Internet or a 
commercial online service in their home offices. About 57% of home 
office workers use a daily organizer to track meetings and client 
contacts. 

Setting up a home office can be rather expensive. More than half 
of those responding to the survey spent $2,000 to $5,000 setting up 
their office. The computer, of course, represents a large portion of 
the expense involved in creating a home office. When buying a 
computer, 91% of home office workers selected performance as 
very important. The computer has to be easy to use, according to 
76% of respondents, and must be highly compatible, according to 
75% of respondents. 

Protecting data is important to home office workers— about 60% back 
up vital data on a weekly basis. 

The survey involved 480 respondents and has a 6% margin of error. # 



games for the Atari 2600 home 
video game system. And now 
they're re-introducing 15 of their 
most popular games for the 
Atari system on a CD-ROM (or 
diskettes) called the Atari 2600 
Action Pack for Windows, which 
sells for less than $50. This pack- 
age almost makes you believe 
you're back at a slumber party in 
your best friend's basement, 
your hand glued to the decided- 
ly non-ergonomic Atari joystick. 
Activision games included on 
the disc include Pitfall!, River 
Raid, Kaboom!, Freeway, and 
Chopper Command. True to its 
word, Activision offers the 
games you remember from 
the '80s. The graphics are still 
squarish and goofy, the sound 



effects are synthesized, and 
game action is simple. At the 
same time, the games are still 
addictive for recovering Atari- 
aholics. It's a sweet reunion the 
first time you leap Pitfall Harry 
over a scorpion or catch 
Kaboom! bombs in water buck- 
ets. Most of us haven't had this 
kind of fun since Mom sold the 
Atari for $5 at a garage sale. 

For More Information: 

Atari 2600 Action Pack 
Activision 
(310)473-9200 • 
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Happy Birthday 
Lisa 




Laying out a card is easy! Simply open a 
template and add text and art! 



Create customized cards, posters and banners in 
minutes— it's easy with Greetings" (or Windows! 

Greetings for Windows is simple, high-perfor- 
mance software that turns your PC into your 
own printing press — and it's FREE!* 

It's easy to create professional-quality cards, 
posters and banners that say just what you want 
them to say. Just select a layout, insert any of 
more than GO included graphics, customize your 
text and print! It's easy enough for the whole 
family to use! 

You'H use Greetings for everything! 

Holiday greetings, thank-you cards, welcome- 
home banners, school projects, business 
materials, party invitations — your options are 
virtually limitless! 

But what's the catch? 

There isn't one. We're giving you Greetings (a 
$39 value) FREE to introduce you to our family 
of more than 50 exciting, high-performance 
products. So take advantage of this great offer 
and pick up the phone or mail or fax the 
attached coupon. Greetings is FREE— all you do 
is pick up the $8.95 shipping and handling 
charges. 

For your FREE* copy of 
Greetings for Windows, col 



^1-900-710-1222 



24 hours a day, 7 days a week or fax the attached 
order form to 1-319-395-7449 or mail it to the address below. 
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-Zip 
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^PARSONS 

■._ TECHNOLOGY 

An IntUrt Company 

Product Development (..enter, One Parsons Driir, Hiawatha, IA S2233 

Your priority code is 771305F 



SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS: Greetings for Windows requires an IBM* or compatible PC. 4MB RAM. Microsoft' Windows 3.1 or later running in standard 
or enhanced mode, and 4MB hard drive space. Mouse required. Shipping and handling are non-refundable. Copyright © 1995 Parsons Technology. Inc. 
All rights reserved. Greetings is a trademark of Parsons Technology, Inc. 





End-User 
Gear 



// W%OM wasn't built 
■Vin a day," "Mac 
my day," "Will program for 
food." If any of these phrases fit 
your computing state of mind, 
ComputerWear has a T-shirt to fit 
your frame. 

With designs ranging from 
humorous cartoons to computer- 



Internet users can do virtual-ly anything online, from finding a mate to 
researching topics to reading movie and book reviews. With the advent 
of virtual pubs, you can now go into a bar, sit down, and find out what's 
going on in the world . . . without leaving the comfort of your living room. 

Miller Genuine Draft and DeKuyper Cordials & Liqueurs have 
developed the MGD Tap Room and the DeKuyper DOT COM 
Bar, respectively, on the Internet to cater to those who like 
the bar scene but want the option of logging out if things 
get out of control. 

MGD's Tap Room, which started in 1994, is a 
virtual pub where "people can go to find out 
what's brewing on the lifestyle scene," says 
Jennifer Wadehra, a representative for the 
Miller Brewing Company. In this virtual bar, 
users are able to read stories about what's hap- 
pening in big cities such as Seattle, San Francisco, 
Miami, and Atlanta in the way of music, sports, 
fashion, nightlife, art, food, and other social issues. The 
information is updated monthly. One drawback to this 
virtual pub is that users aren't able to hold conversa- 
tions online. Wadehra says that Miller Genuine Draft 
started the Tap Room as a way to provide interesting lifestyle information 
to its consumers, with the majority of visitors being between 21 and 30 
years old. 

Besides providing lifestyle information, the Tap Room also gives users 
the details of the Robert Plant/Jimmy Page '95 North American Concert 
Tour, which is being sponsored by Miller Genuine Draft. To raise money 
for Second Harvest Food Banks and promote the tour, Miller Genuine 
Draft is holding an online auction for a guitar autographed by Plant and 
Page. 

Another interesting part of this pub is the section entitled "Ask The 
Brewmaster," where people E-mail their questions about cold-filtered 
Miller Genuine Draft or beer brewing in general to the brewmaster. The 
brewmaster will either answer the questions individually or group simi- 
lar ones together. 

If you want to visit the Tap Room, the Internet address is 
http://www.mgdtaproom.com. 
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generated art, there's T-shirts and 
sweatshirts for children and 
adults in all different colors. 

They've got fractal designs and 
gear for programmers and future 
programmers. Our personal 
favorites were "Hard Disk Cafe," 
"Insufficient Memory At This 
Time," and a cat watching a fish 
screen saver. 

The prices are fairly reason- 
able—about $16 to $18 for an 
adult T-shirt, $27 to $30 for an 
adult sweatshirt, and $10 for a 



child's T-shirt. You can find 
them in selected retail stores and 
computer stores, or you can get a 
free catalog by calling Com- 
puterWear at (206) 788-6353 or 
sending E-mail to Computer- 
Wear@MCImail.com. 

For More Information: 

ComputerWear 
1623 -188 Ave., NE 
Woodinville, WA 98072 
(206)788-6353 • 




The entertainment-based DOT COM Bar, started in January as a part- 
nership between Vibe Magazine, DeKuyper, and Fallon McElligott adver- 
tising agency, is the only interactive virtual pub on the Internet. In the 
virtual bar, users can enter either by clicking on the front door or by 
clicking on the bouncer stationed outside the door. 
If the user is over 21, the front door opens, and 
you walk into what looks like a real bar. Upon 
entering, click on the ceiling fan to see an 
overview of the bar so you can decide what 
you want to do. 

Click on the jukebox to listen to music, the 
gameroom to play video games, the bar patrons 
to hear one of their favorite pickup lines, the 
bartender to hear drink recommendations, or 
an alcohol bottle to get a drink recipe. Users 
even can go into the virtual bathroom to 
graffiti the walls. 
Users can converse online with other patrons by 
leaving messages on the corkboard. Because the DOT 
COM Bar isn't a chat room, users wait for their mes- 
sages to be answered instead of getting an immediate 
response. Paul Berglund, group products director for Jim Beam Brands Co., 
says that the more interesting the message, the quicker it will get answered. 
Users also exchange information about what the hot bars are across the 
country. For example, one message on the corkboard might say, "Here's 
what's hot in Dallas," followed by a list of bars. 

In case you're wondering where the bar's name came from, Berglund 
says that "dot com" is common Internet lingo to signify that an Internet 
address is commercial rather than educational or governmental. 
Therefore, DeKuyper picked up on this lingo as a name for its virtual bar. 
Berglund suggests that users click all over the bar because, unlike 
other Web sites where it's obvious what to click on, the DOT COM Bar is 
full of surprises. 
You can visit DOT COM at http://www.timeinc.com/vibe/vibebar. 
There you have it. No longer will you worry about last call or closing 
time. You can go to the pub anytime, from virtually anywhere, by sim- 
ply surfing the 'Net. • 
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Internet 
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On The Slide 



Remember the square, moving 
puzzle games that made you 
slide pieces of a puzzle until you 
came up with the correct picture? 
Or better yet, remember the car- 
toons that featured characters 
such as Huckleberry Hound, 
Snagglepuss, and Dastardly and 
Muttley? Jasmine Multimedia has 
put these oldies but goodies 
together in a software package 
called Kid Vid Grid. 

Kid Vid Grid offers a new way 
to enjoy full-episode video clips 
from classic Hanna Barbera car- 
toons, including Huckleberry 
Hound, Snagglepuss, Pixie and 
Dixie, Dastardly and Muttley, 
Dino and Cavemouse, 2 Stupid 
Dogs, and dozens of other guest 
cartoon appearances. 

Like the old moving puzzle 
games, the images are scrambled. 
The goal is to unscramble the 
screen and put the picture together 
before the cartoon ends so you can 
accumulate points. However, 
because the puzzle is electronic, 



you can watch the scrambled video 
images and listen to the sound. 

You can start with simple ways 
to move the squares, then move 
up to different levels of difficulty. 
You can set the difficulty to 
Normal (for ages 4 to 7), Wacko 
(for ages 8 to 10), and Super 
Wacko for adults who are kids at 
heart. You can have the puzzle 
squares in different orientations, 
such as upside down, normal, or 
inverted, and you can work with 
nine, 16, 25, and 36 squares, or a 
progressive amount that increases 
the number of squares as you 
play. To add a little more difficul- 
ty, you can set the puzzle to 
rescramble if you should move 
one piece to the wrong position. 
There are about 60 difficulty 
combinations in all. 

The moving puzzle concept is 
also included in Jasmine's original 
electronic puzzle program, Vid 
Grid. Instead of cartoons, Vid 
Grid features rock videos includ- 
ing Aerosmith's "Cryin'," Peter 




The goal of Kid Vid Grid is to beat the clock, reassembling puz- 
zles from old Hanna Barbera cartoons before time runs out. 



Gabriel's "Sledgehammer," Red 
Hot Chili Peppers' "Give It 
Away," Jimi Hendrix's "Are You 
Experienced?," and Van Halen's 
"Right Now." 

You may get tired of watching 
the same cartoons or videos after 
a while, but it will take you hours 
of play to work your way through 
the levels of difficulty. The car- 
toons are all different lengths, so 
there is some strategy involved in 



Twin CD-ROM Drives 




t's not unusual to see two 

diskette drives (such as a 5.25- 
inch drive and a 3.5-inch drive) in 
one computer system. But how 
often do you see more than one 
CD-ROM drive in a personal 
computer? 

Packard Bell recently intro- 
duced Twin CD-ROM drives, the 
first dual CD-ROM drive configu- 
ration available for 486 and 
Pentium multimedia computers. 

Why two, dualing drives? Have 
you ever wanted to listen to musi- 
cal CDs while using a CD-ROM 
program on your computer? Or 
wanted to reference your CD-ROM 
encyclopedia as you work on 
another CD-ROM-based applica- 



determining which cartoon to try 
at each level of the game. For a 
street price of about $28, Vid Grid 
and Kid Vid Grid won't take that 
big of bite out of your wallet. 

For More Information: 

Jasmine Multimedia Publishing 
6746 Valjean Ave., Suite 100 
Van Nuys,CA 91406 
(818)780-3344 • 



tion? The twin CD-ROM drives 
give you those options. 

In addition to the dual drives, 
the systems come standard with a 
14.4 fax modem, a telephone 
answering machine, and "SRS 3-D 
Amphitheater Sound." A speaker 
phone and quad-speed CD-ROM 
drive are also available on some 
models. 

Pricing for the new systems vary 
from retailer to retailer and accord- 
ing to the options on each system. 

For More Information: 

Packard Bell 

(800) 733-5858 (U.S.) 

(905) 564-1 122 (Canada) • 
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Decoding DOS File Attributes 



All those foreign-sounding 
DOS commands surely do 
something, and a few com- 
puter users enjoy trying them out on 
whatever file is handy. Fortunately 
for innocent files, DOS keeps some of 
its most important information pro- 
tected from view by applying special 
file attributes. 

The ATTRIB command is the key to 
decoding file attributes. Besides 
poking around, ATTRIB can perform 
a couple of other useful tasks. You 
even can make your own files seem to 
disappear, either to keep them safe or 
as part of a backyard magic show. 

In short, ATTRIB lets you manipu- 
late tile attributes. Also known as file 
characteristics or attribute bits, these 
pieces of information can tell the com- 
puter how important a file is to the 
user. It can prevent mistakes from 
happening or avoid potential mishaps 
altogether by secluding the file. 

The four file attribute bits are 
archive, read-only, hidden, and 
system. Some your computer uses without your realizing it. Others must 
be turned on and off manually. (In DOS 5.0 and 6.0, you can set and 
clear all of the file attributes and use the IS switch to change the attributes 
of files in subdirectories as well as the designated directory; in the earlier 
versions of DOS, the IS switch wasn't provided and you could only change 
the archive and read-only attributes.) We'll pry each out of DOS and see 
what they can do for you. 

You Must Remember This. . . 

The archive attribute is the most commonly used of the 
four because your computer resets this attribute all the 
time as you open and close your files. This is 
the flag that tells your computer whether a file 
has been created or modified since the last 
backup. The archive attribute works hand in 
hand with the BACKUP command to decide 
which files need to be archived to a floppy 
disk or tape storage system. 

All files start out with the archive bit set to 
"on." The bit also is turned on whenever you 
make any changes to a file. Your computer 
reads this bit and knows that the file must be 
included the next time you perform a backup or an automatic backup is 
set in motion. This system saves time by letting the computer skip 
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backing up a file that is identical to a 
file already archived. 

If for some reason you want to 
change the archive bit yourself, you 
can use the ATTRIB command. AT- 
TRIB has various switches that tell 
DOS what it is you're trying to do. 
Typing: 

attrib +a c/myfolder/myreport 

changes the archive bit of Myreport, a 
file in the MYFOLDER directory of the 
C: drive, to the "on" state. Next time a 
backup is performed, Myreport will 
join in the fun regardless of whether it 
was modified. You can turn the 
archive attribute off by typing: 

attrib -a c:\myfolder\myreport 

If you're unsure what the attribute 
of a file is, you can check it by typing: 

attrib c:\myfolder\myreport 

DOS will respond with something 
like "A myreport," which tells us the 
"a" or archive bit is on. Other letters that 
might appear represent the other attribute bits, which are explained below. 

The archive flag has another use that isn't related to backups. The 
DOS command XCOPY copies files with an "+a" archive attribute from 
one disk to another. By using ATTRIB and XCOPY together, you can 
group copy a bunch of files with the same extension. 

For instance, suppose you wanted to copy all the files ending with the 
extension .TXT from the MYFOLDER directory on the C: drive to a 
floppy disk in the A: drive. First, you will need to ensure that only text 
files have the archive attribute. To do that, you can use ATTRIB to turn 
all archive flags off, and then turn back on the .TXT files' flags. 

Fortunately, you don't have to go through every tile on your hard 
drive to manually turn off that little "a." The ATTRIB command uses 
wildcards to do all the work. To begin, type: 

attrib -a c\myfoIder\*.* 

The two asterisks stand for any filename with any extension. That 
means all archive attributes are to be turned off. Now, we'll use another 
wildcard to turn on the "a" for each .TXT file. (Wildcards are symbols 
used in DOS to represent characters. The asterisk is used to represent 
any number of characters, while the question mark represents one char- 
acter.) Type: 

attrib +a c:\myfolder\M\l 

Finally, XCOPY takes over. When you type in: 
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xcopy c:\myfolder a: /a 

all files with the archive attribute (indicated by the /A switch) are 
copied to the A: drive. The mission is accomplished. If you want to re- 
move that archive flag from the files as they are copied, you can put an 
M switch at the end of the command line instead of the /a: 

xcopy c\ my folder a: /m 

This will copy the selected files and then clear each file's 
archive attribute. 

■ For Your Reading Pleasure 

ATTRIB has even more let- 
ters up its sleeve. The "+r" 
switch, as in: 

attrib +r c\myfolder\ 
myreport 

will set the read-only attribute 

on Myreport to "on." That means that Myreport can only be read, not 

deleted or changed. To turn it off, type: 

attrib -r c:\myfolder\myreport 

The advantages of the read-only flag are readily apparent. Often you 
might have a very important file to protect from yourself or others. The 
read-only attribute can make it impossible for you to accidentally 
lose or alter an important document. 

In some cases, you might have a whole slew of terribly im- 
portant files. The ATTRIB command makes it easy to ensure a 
whole directory is safe. To turn on the read-only attribute of 
every file in the C:\MYFOLDER directory, type: 

attrib +r c \ my folder W Is 

Once again, the asterisks are wildcards that stand for any file- 
name with any extension. The /S switch informs the computer 
that you want it to process every file in every subdirectory of the 
MYFOLDER directory. 

For Your Eyes Only 

Of course, the read-only at- 
tribute isn't a foolproof way of 
guarding information forever. 
Anyone who knows the ATTRIB 
command can turn it off. In 
some cases, read-only status 
may not be enough. If you have 
files that you don't want others 
to see, you can secret them away 
with the hidden attribute. 
If a file is hidden in this 
manner, it is "invisible" to the normal DIR, COPY, and DELETE com- 
mands. If you run Windows, hidden files won't show up in the File 
Manager or any other list. But if you know the name of the file, you can 
open it and use it just as before. 
You can switch on the hidden attribute by typing: 

attrib +h c: \ my fold er\ unreport 




In this example, the file Myreport will no longer appear when you use 
the DIR command. The hidden flag can be turned off with the "-h" 
switch as with other attributes, but you have to know the file name you 
want to reappear. 

You can use the hidden attribute to make entire directories disappear. 
The command line: 

attrib +h c:\myfoIder 

would hide the MYFOLDER directory. The directory name would not 
appear at the DIR command, but if you typed dir c:\myfolder, the list 
of files in MYFOLDER would appear. Wildcards also can be used to 
hide multiple files. 

The biggest problem with hidden files is that someone who knows a 
little about DOS still can discover the names of hidden files. If you type 
in dir /a, a list of every file with attributes— including the hidden flag- 
marches across the screen. It's a simple way to find the names of the 
so-called secret files. You also can use DOS Shell, a DOS file manager, to 
view hidden files. 

What this means is that the hidden attribute can't be counted on to 
hide things from other DOS users. Hidden files might more accurately 
be called "tucked away" files. You can keep them in a cozy little place 
where they won't accidentally get hurt. 

a Don't Mess Around With These . . . 

The system attribute is generally used to mark DOS or system-re- 
lated files. These are files intended to be read only by other pro- 
grams. An example would be the files DOS uses to boot 
your computer— Autoexec.bat and Config.sys. The 
average user probably has no use for the 
system attribute, but if you feel like trying it, 
the "+s" and "-s" switches work just like the 
others. If a file has system or hidden attrib- 
utes, they must be cleared before you can 
change other attributes of the file. For the av- 
erage user, the system attribute is probably 
best left to the computer. 

Mistaken Identity 

The four attributes should not be confused with file extensions. 
The three-letter endings to files in the DOS environment, such as 
.TXT, .EXE, .BAT, and many others also relay special information 
about a file to the computer, but not the same information as that 
conveyed by attributes. Extensions usually refer to a type of file. 
When DOS or Windows encounters a file extension, it uses the 
information to decide what program it should launch to read it, or 
whether it is an executable program. 

Attributes, on the other hand, can be placed on any type of file, re- 
gardless of what the file is intended to do. A text file with a .TXT exten- 
sion and an executable file with a .EXE extension may both be hidden, 
have their archive bits switched on and off, or be set to read-only. 

It can be kind of exciting to switch all those attributes around, espe- 
cially if you rarely get a chance to use your plus- and minus-sign keys. 
But even if work or family occasionally takes you away from ATTRIB, at 
least now you've broken its code. • 

by Alan Phelps 
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Learn The Windows Lingo 




Learning computer-ese can be like learning a foreign language. If you don't use it fre- 
quently, vou'll lose it or never get it to begin with. So, to sue you some of the frustration 
that comes with learning new lingo, we've compiled a list of commonly used Microsoft 
Windows terminology and broken it into several categories. We've also alphabetized the terms 
under each category to help you quickly locate unfamiliar phr 




Buttons 

Most likely, you'll use the browse button in a dialog box to call 
up a second dialog box. This box lets you make changes to the doc- 
ument in which you're working by giving you a list of files and di- 
rectories. The browse button is normally followed by an ellipsis, as 
are any other command buttons with a second dialog box. 

The command button is also found in dialog boxes and, when 
clicked upon, will carry out or cancel a selected action. The most 
common command buttons are OK and Cancel, but there are others you will use occasionally, 
such as Browse. 

The maximize and minimize buttons are located to the right of a Windows title bar. Use the maxi- 
mize button, which is represented by an up arrow, to enlarge the window to full screen. The mini- 
mize button contains the down arrow and reduces the window to an icon. To get these same results, 
vou can use the Maximize or Minimize commands found in the Control menu. 

Also located to the right of the title bar is the restore button. This button, which contains both 
up and down arrows, restores a window to its normal size. The restore button only appears after a 

window has been enlarged to its maximum size. The Restore com- 
mand under the Control menu also can be used. 
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Commands 

Auto arrange, a command found in Program Manager's Options 
menu, rearranges a program's items in a group window whenever 
the window's size is changed or items are moved or added. A check 



mark next to the command signifies that Auto 
Arrange is activated. 

The Cascade and Tile commands are lo- 
cated under Program Manager's Window 
menu. Cascade arranges open windows so 
you're able to see the title bar of each one 
while tile arranges open windows side by 
side so you can view the entire window. 
(Windows is known as a multitasking envi- 
ronment because several windows can be 
open simultaneously on the desktop.) 

Icons 

The graphical representation of an applica- 
tion, document, or group is known as an icon. 




Double-clicking on an icon will enlarge it, let- 
ting you use the program it symbolizes. 

Found in the drive bar of File Manager's 
directory window, the drive icon represents 
a disk drive. Different icons show different 
drives, such as the floppy drive and the hard 
disk drive. The drive icon enclosed with a 
rectangle shows the current drive. To change 
drives, click on the corresponding drive icon. 

A group icon, such as the Main group icon 
found in Program Manager, depicts a mini- 
mized group window filled with objects. To 
open the group, double-click on the icon. 

An application or document portrayed as an 
icon in a group window is called a program 
item. Program items, also known as 
program-item icons, reside within groups, such 
as Program Manager, and can start an associ- 
ated program. To open a program, double-click 
on its icon. 
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FileG 



Windows Help 
Auto Arrange 



■ Menus 

The Control menu 



Minimize On Use 



Save Setting On Exit 




File Manager 



contains the commands used 
to manipulate a window, such 
as changing window size and 
desktop position. To open the 
Control menu, choose the control-menu box, which is the small, 
square box with a dash to the left of the title bar. Every Windows ap- 
plication, except for some dialog boxes, has a Control menu. 

A menu is a list of commands in an application window. The name of 
each menu can be found in the menu bar, located horizontally beneath 
the title bar at the top of the window. To pull down a menu, click on the 
menu name with the mouse or press ALT and the underlined letter of 
the desired menu. 

« File Manager 

The File Manager, found 
under the Main group in 
Program Manager, helps you 
manage directories and files by 
letting you move or copy spe- 
cific files to different directo- 
ries. The File Manager also 
shows you the contents of a 
hard disk drive or diskette as a 
set of folders arranged hierar- 
chically in a tree structure. 
A directory window is a document window found in the File 
Manager. This window displays the file and directory structure of 
your current disk drive and is split into two sections, or panes. The 
left pane, known as the tree pane, shows the current drive's directory 
structure. The right section, called the directory contents pane, shows 
the contents of the current directory. If you choose to view a new di- 
rectory in the tree pane, the directory contents pane will change ac- 
cordingly. 

In File Manager's directory window, just above the tree and directory 
contents panes, lies the drive bar. Icons corresponding to your various 
drives reside here. 

Program Manager 

The Program Manager, 
which manages all application 
programs, is automatically acti- 
vated when you start Windows 
and continues to run until you 
exit Windows. Through Pro- 
gram Manager, you can start a 
program, switch programs, and 
organize applications into 
groups for easier access. The Program Manager is known as a shell, 
which helps you organize programs, files, and directories. File Manager 
is another example of a shell. 

Found in Program Manager's Main group is the Control Panel. It con- 
tains applications that let you change the appearance of the Windows in- 
terface by altering your screen's colors or adding and deleting fonts. You 




also can use the Control Panel to select a printer, determine port set- 
tings, or change your drivers. 

The Print Manager, found in Program Manager's Main group, 
controls the flow of information to the printer. It maintains a list of 
documents waiting for the printer. This list is known as the print 
queue. 

■ Screen Elements 

The window or icon that's in use whenever two or more win- 
dows are open is called active. The active application is in the desk- 
top's foreground, with only one window active at a time. The active 
window's title bar or the icon's label changes colors in order to sig- 
nify that it's the one in use. If an icon or window isn't selected, it's 
called inactive. 

The desktop is the background of your screen where windows, 
dialog boxes, and icons are placed. This desktop is similar to a 
desk's surface, and the windows on it are similar to the files and 
paper cluttering your desk. You can make your desktop into a re- 
flection of your personality by using the many designs and colors 
that Windows offers. 

When you're using an application and want to change its contents, 
you open a dialog box, which will give you a list of options to choose 
from before Windows will alter the active window. These boxes usually 
appear if an ellipsis is found after a menu selection or command button, 
such as Browse. 

A collection of related programs is known as a group. When you 
want to start a particular program, you can click on the corre- 
sponding group icon. Program Manager is an example of a group. A 
group window displays the group icons that represent documents 
or applications. 

A list box is found in a dialog box and lists choices available for 
changes to an active window. A scroll bar is sometimes used if all the list 
items don't fit into the box. 

The bar that appears at the right edge or bottom of a window or list 
box is known as the scroll bar. Each scroll bar has two scroll arrows and 
a scroll box that let you scroll through the hidden contents of a list box 
or window. 

A shortcut key is a key combination, such as CTRL-F4, that when 
pressed executes a command without selecting a menu option. Shortcut 
keys are only available for certain commands and are found to the right 
of the commands listed in a menu. 

At the bottom of a window is the status bar. This line contains 
different types of information depending on what program you're 
in, such as the number of bytes available on a disk in File Manager 
or an explanation of what program items do in Control Panel. 

The title bar is the horizontal bar at the top of a window that contains 
the title of the window or dialog box. This bar also houses the Control 
Menu box and the maximize and minimize buttons. 

Even after you've read this list of Windows terms, there may be some 
things about the program you still don't know, but would like to. 
Windows offers a glossary of phrases that can be found by clicking on 
Contents under Program Manager's Help menu. When you're in Help, 
click on Glossary and use the scroll bars to scroll through the terms, 
clicking on any that you want defined. • 

by Juliet Oseka 
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Managing 
Files In 
OS/2 Warp 



Upon moving to a new town, most people quickly 
familiarize themselves with elements of the basic 
infrastructure they'll need for daily life. They'll 
probably know within the first week how major streets are 
organized, where the good grocery stores are, and where to 
buy cheap gas. 

When computer users are exploring a new operating 
system, learning file management is as important as 
finding the right place to shop in an unfamiliar 
city. As file management is mastered, users 
enjoy more control over their programs and 
files and, as a result, have more confidence as 
they work. If IBM's OS/2 Warp Version 3 is 
your operating system of choice and you've 
used Microsoft Windows or an Apple Macintosh, the learning 
process will be relatively easy. Warp's file management techniques 
are similar to those in the other two platforms. 



Navigation 101 

Before tackling the intricacies of Warp's file management, you should 
understand basic navigation techniques, which may require some famil- 
iarization for new OS/2 users. This article assumes readers understand 
some basic terms and techniques. For details on mouse use, Launch Pad, 
and other essentials of navigating Warp, see "Life At Warp Speed" else- 
where in this issue. Many of the operations described here are covered 
in the OS/2 interactive tutorial, available on Launch Pad as a question 
mark button. 

The Drives object in the OS/2 System Folder provides the main 
window to a drive's contents, as well as icons for each drive on 
your system (usually two disk drives, a hard drive, and a CD-ROM 
drive). Warp's default Launch Pad contains a button for the A: 
drive, and many users choose to add other frequently used drives, 
such as the C: drive, to the Launch Pad drawer above the A: drive 
button. Double-clicking any of the drive objects, or single-clicking 
the Launch Pad button, produces a hierarchical view of the drive's 
contents. Warp lists the drive's total space and free space at the top 
of the drive window. 

The hierarchical, or Tree, view is Warp's default look at drives. 
Folders are arranged so that the folders and files they contain are dis- 
played below them. A plus sign next to a folder indicates that it can be 
opened to display its contents, while a negative sign means a folder's 
contents can be hidden. Two other drive views are available under the 
title bar icon in the upper-left corner of a drive window. Gick the icon 
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once with the left mouse button, click the arrow beside Open, and 
you'll see three view choices. Icon view displays the drive's contents 
as icons. The Details view grid shows small icons and lists objects' ti- 
tles, file name, size, last date and time of access and writing, and cre- 
ation date. All three views can be opened simultaneously, and 
operations such as moving, renaming, and opening are all allowed in 
the view windows. 

The Settings notebook, located on the title bar icon menu, controls 
several aspects of your view of a drive's contents. Under the Include tab, 
for example, you can control what types of objects to include in your 
view of a drive. The Add button lets you set the criteria to display only 
folder objects and exclude system files such as Autoexec.bat. It's a bit 
tricky learning how to set the criteria to get a display you like; take some 
time to try different settings. 

A drive's pop-up menu, available by clicking on the icon with the 
right mouse button, offers a trio of disk-management tools. Check 
Disk examines a disk for defects, space usage, available disk space, 
and the type of file system used on the disk. If you select the Write 
Corrections To Disk box, Warp will repair any errors found on the 
disk. A color pie graph explains how much space is used by directo- 
ries, user files, and other data. Copy Disk, available only on menus 
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of diskette drives, lets you copy a 
diskette's entire contents to another 
diskette. Format Disk lets you erase a 
diskette's contents and prepare it to 
receive new information. Use caution 
when formatting, especially with the 
C: drive, since formatting deletes all of 
a drive's contents. You'll enter a 
volume label, or title, for a disk, 
choose a capacity from a menu for 
diskettes, and indicate the file system 
used on hard disks. 



A negative sign in 



Tree view means 



a folder is open 



and its contents 



Working With Folders 101 

Warp offers two methods of creating 
a new folder that can be customized and filled with objects. You can 
open the Templates folder, locate the Folder icon near the top of the 
window, and drag a copy of the icon to the desktop with the right 
mouse button. Or, open the pop-up menu of an existing folder by 
placing the cursor on the folder and double-clicking the right mouse 
button. Choose Create Another and a dialog box will appear where 
you can name the new folder and choose its location. Click the Create 
button to complete the operation. You can use the new folder's 
Settings notebook as you did with drives to include or exclude objects 
from the folder. 

You also can copy a folder or file, which duplicates all object ele- 
ments, including a folder's contents. Click on the object with the 
right mouse button, hold down the CTRL key, and drag the object 
to the destination for the copy. If the destination isn't visible on the 
desktop, use the pop-up menu of the original object. Choose Copy 
and a dialog box like that found in Create Another appears. 

To move objects, hold down the right mouse button and drag and 
drop from the old location to the new one. This holds true, however, 
only when the source and destination objects are on the same drive, such as 
when objects are moved around the desktop. The copy operation is 
the default drag-and-drop function when objects are moved among 
diskette drives. A Move option is available on the pop-up menu. 

To delete a file or folder, drag it with the right mouse button to the 
Shredder button on the right side of Launch Pad. Warp lists the object 
about to be deleted and its location, and asks if you're sure you want 
it deleted. Once you've clicked the Yes button, the object disappears, 
along with its contents. Note that the Shredder does not hold objects 
for later deletion; its contents are eliminated when you confirm the 
delete operation. 

The Find tool, available on pop-up menus and as a button on 
Launch Pad, helps you locate a file or folder. The Find Objects dialog 
box features a Start Folder box in which the current folder's name is 
displayed. If you're using Find from the OS/2 System folder's 
pop-up menu, for example, that folder's name is displayed. If you 
start Find from the button on Launch Pad, All Drives will appear in 
the Start Folder box. A pull-down menu under the Start Folder box 
lets you choose the Desktop folder or any of the system drives. The 
Locate button provides a more thorough selection from which you 
can choose any folder, drive, or path to search. The More button lets 
you set specific search criteria in the same way we've already cov- 
ered. In the Name box, type the title of the object you're searching 
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for, such as autoexec.bat. Click Find and the result will appear in a 
Find Result window from which you can open the found file or 
folder. If you check the Save Results option before starting the opera- 
tion, the found objects will be saved in a Find Results folder until 
you delete them. 

The Seek and Scan Files program searches only for files, not folder ob- 
jects, but does search for text strings. Seek and Scan is found in the OS/2 
System folder's Productivity folder and is represented by a magnifying 
glass next to a computer. You also can search all your fixed drives or just 
one at a time. Located files are displayed with their full path names in a 
Files Found box. Seek and Scan is a quick way to locate files when you 
remember their names but forget where you hid them. The text search is 
handy for finding a letter to "Bob Smith," for example, when you forgot 
the letter's file name. You may find Seek and Scan so useful that you'll 
place it on a Launch Pad button or drawer. 

■ Command Line 101 

Finally, we take a brief look at the OS/2 command line. Traditional 
DOS users may find file management more comfortable when typing 
commands at a C> prompt. Even if you prefer Warp's graphical work- 
place shell, you should be familiar with the command prompt since one 
useful command can be executed only from there. Access the prompt in 
the OS/2 System Folder's Command Prompts object; choose either OS/2 
Full Screen or OS/2 Window. You can exit either command prompt screen 
at any time by typing exit. 

Familiar commands such as FORMAT and DIR are available both 
from the OS/2 prompt as typed words and from the Workplace Shell 
through objects. The UNDELETE command, however, lets you recover 
deleted data and functions only from the prompt. Type undelete /I for 
a list of all deleted files that you can recover, or type undelete 
word.doc, for example, to recover files by name. Note that the 
Config.sys file must be modified to activate the UNDELETE com- 
mand. Locate and open the Config.sys file with the FIND command, 
then choose Edit and Find from the menu bar. Type deldir in the Find 
field and click Find. Delete REM from the beginning of the line con- 
taining DELDIR, and your system will now allow UNDELETE. • 
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How To Use Different 
DOS Commands 




BACKUP/MSBACKUP 



The BACKUP and MSBACKUP commands 
copy directories and files from a hard disk to 
a series of diskettes. BACKUP is used with DOS 2.0 through 5.0 while 
MSBACKUP is a part of MS-DOS 6.0 and used with Microsoft Windows. 

With BACKUP, you either can back up a selected file or directory or 
copy an entire directory and its subdirectories to a diskette. In the com- 
mand line that follows the C: prompt, you'll need to specify where the file 
to be backed up is located, followed by a colon and a backslash. After the 
colon, you'll have to designate a directory name, a file name, or a combina- 
tion of both. Typing *.* after the backslash tells DOS to back up everything 
in the C: drive. The final part of the command line tells DOS in which drive 
to place the backed-up data. For a full backup of the C: drive, type: 

backup c\*.* a: /s 

at the command prompt and press ENTER. The /S parameter tells DOS 
to back up all files located in the subdirectories of drive C:. If the /S 
switch wasn't included, DOS would only back up the root directory. 

Several other switches can be added to the BACKUP command. For 
example, the /M switch tells DOS to back up only the files that have 
been changed since the last backup. 

Adding /A, which is available with DOS 3.3 and later, stops the com- 
puter from erasing the files on a diskette before beginning the backup. If 
this switch isn't added to the line, DOS would automatically delete the 
old data, replacing it with newly backed-up information. 

To format an unformatted diskette during backup, use the /F switch. 
This parameter is only available in DOS 3.3 because starting with 4.0, 
DOS does this automatically. 

DOS also lets you create a log file, named Backup.log, by using the /L 
switch. (A log file is a text file that contains the name of every 
backed-up file and shows the number of the diskette on which the file is 
saved.) If a log file already exists in the root directory when you back 
up, the new information will be attached to the old log file. Therefore, 
you should delete old log files before beginning backup. 

You also can back up only one directory in drive C: instead of backing 
up the entire drive. For example, to back up all the address files in the 
WORK directory, type: 

backup c:\work\address\*.* a: 
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and press ENTER. 

Once files have been backed up with the BACKUP command, they 
can't be accessed directly. You'll have to use the RESTORE command to 
read the backup disk and return the files to their original location. Once 
again, you must tell DOS in what drive the backup files are located and 
in what drive you want them restored. To restore all files from a full 
backup of drive C:, type: 

restore a: c\V Is 

and press ENTER. The /S switch tells DOS to restore all files and subdi- 
rectories. To restore only the WORK directory to the C: drive, type: 

restore a: c\work\*.* 

and press ENTER. 

If you're using MS-DOS 6.0, you'll use MSBACKUP to back up your 
files. This command is similar to BACKUP, except that MSBACKUP lets 
you schedule automatic backups at regular intervals. 

Type msbackup at the C> prompt, and a backup screen appears to let 
you specify the type of backup you want, which files to back up, and 
the drive in which the backed-up files are to be placed. Once these spec- 
ifications are set, a setup file is created to eliminate the retyping of the 
backup information. For example, if Word.set is the setup file you want 
to use, type: 

msbackup word 

and press ENTER. When you use this command to back up your sys- 
tem, a backup catalog is automatically created to keep track of the 
backed-up directories or files. This catalog has information about the 
files you backed up and includes data about the size of the backup, the 
name of the setup file, and the backup date. You can restore backed-up 
files by loading the backup catalog and selecting the desired tiles from 
there. 



CHKDSK 



The CHKDSK command can be used to 
show how disks or diskettes allocate stor- 
age space. The command checks the total number of storage bytes 
available on a disk and determines how that space is used. After the 
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check, CHKDSK displays a report of its findings on-screen. The 
report includes information about how much storage space is left for 
new files, how much storage space is taken up by hidden files, direc- 
tories, and user files, and how many bytes are eaten up by disk 
defects. The command also checks disks for errors and attempts to 
correct them. 

CHKDSK was introduced in DOS 1.0. If you have DOS 4.0 or later, the 
CHKDSK command also will give you information about the disk's allo- 
cation units. (Allocation units, the smallest file storage units, are what 
the operating system uses to read and write information to.) Before DOS 
4.0, these allocation units were known as clusters. 

To check your hard drive, type: 

chkdsk 

at the command prompt and press ENTER. 

If you want CHKDSK to check a diskette, you must specify the drive 
letter of the diskette to be checked after typing chkdsk and a space at the 
command prompt. To check a specific directory, such as SMITH, on a 
diskette in drive A:, you would type: 

chkdsk a:\smith\V 

and press ENTER. 

If you wanted to check the entire diskette and not just a certain direc- 
tory, you would leave off the directory name and type *.* after the a: \ . 

Two parameters can be added to CHKDSK to perform extra func- 
tions. For example, if you wanted the computer to fix any diskette errors 
it finds, you would type: 

chkdsk a:W It 

and press ENTER. When using the /F parameter, DOS notifies you of 
detected errors and asks if you want them corrected. If you choose yes, 
DOS will save the errors in a root directory, entitled FILE0001.CHK, so 
you can determine if the allocation units contain any useful information. 
If you no longer want the information, delete the file. 

The /V parameter tells DOS to display the name of each file in the 
directories as the disk or diskette is checked. 

If your check discovers unfamiliar error messages, look in your DOS 
manual for an explanation of the message. If the /F switch doesn't fix 
the problem, you'll have to reformat the hard disk or diskette. 

Sometimes DOS may be unable to find its command file when you 
type chkdsk at the command prompt. If you get a "bad command or file 
name" error message, you may need to use the CD command to switch 
from the current directory to the one that contains the DOS files. (See the 
"DOS Command Dictionary" in the October 1994 PC Novice for informa- 
tion about this command.) 

^BPJP^^^J^ The DELTREE command, available 
^^^^^^^" with DOS 6.0, deletes specified directo- 
ries (a group of files) and all subdirectories and files they contain. To 
delete a directory, type the drive letter where the unwanted directory is 
housed and the name of the directory. For example, to delete the SMITH 



DELTREE 



directory in the C: drive, type: 

del tree c:\smith 

at the command prompt and press ENTER. 

DOS then asks if you want to delete the directory and all subdi- 
rectories and files contained within it. Typing y will delete the 
directory. 

If you want DOS to delete the directory without first asking you, 
type: 

del tree /y c:\smith 

and press ENTER. The DELTREE command should be used with cau- 
tion because once something is deleted, it can't be brought back. Make 
sure you're positive you no longer want or need the information before 
deleting a directory. 

DELTREE is different from the RD (or RMDIR) command, which 
removes directories, because DELTREE removes all hidden and system 
files while RMDIR doesn't. Also, DELTREF automatically deletes subdi- 
rectories and files within a directory while RMDIR requires a directory 
to be empty before being deleted, thus making RMDIR a more time-con- 
suming process because you must delete each subdirectory and file 
individually. (For more information on RMDIR, see the "DOS 
Command Dictionary" in the May 1995 issue of PC Novice.) 



FIND 



This command, available in DOS 2.0 and 
later, searches your disk or diskette for a cer- 
tain string of text. When it finds the specified text, FIND displays any 
lines containing the searched-for string. For example, to search for the 
words "United States," type: 

find 'United States" letter.doc 

at the command prompt and press ENTER. The searched-for text must 
be placed in quotation marks for the FIND command to work. If a file 
name, such as Letter.doc, isn't specified, DOS will search for the desig- 
nated text in all files. 

With FIND, the switches are placed before the text string in the com- 
mand line. For example, if you wanted DOS to display all lines that 
don't contain the specified text string, type: 

find /v "United States" letter.doc 

and press ENTER. The /C switch displays only a count of the lines that 
contain the specified string while IN tells DOS to precede each line with 
the file line's number. Add /I to the command line and DOS will ignore 
the difference between upper- and lowercase letters in its search. For 
example, without this switch, the u and U would be two different let- 
ters. The /I parameter stops DOS from making a distinction between 
the two. # 
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Personal computing celebrates its 25th 
year in 1995; the next 25 years are any- 
thing but clear. The quantum changes 
in the milieu of computing have outpaced 
what was even once conceivable. From the 
giant whirling platters on the room-sized, pre- 
1970s computers, we now have calculator- 
sized gadgets resembling the futuristic 
communicators in "Star Trek." 

For about half of that span, the disk oper- 
ating system has been with us. 

Although computing has changed dramati- 
cally, there are still a vast number of DOS users 
who prefer typing a few letters at the DOS 
prompt to clicking on an icon. This is despite the 
presence of faster, more powerful computers on 
the market, and despite the fact that corporations 
like IBM and Microsoft have 32-bit operating sys- 
tems on the market or in development. 

What will happen to the DOS faithful if the 
whole world goes to graphical user interfaces 
(GUIs) like Windows 95 or operating systems 
such as OS/2? 

The truth is, no one really knows what the 
ultimate future of DOS will be. There are far 
too many variables involved for the companies 
creating or supporting a disk operating system 
to state uncategorically that they are aban- 
doning users— save for Novell, which is "no 
longer in the DOS business." The other key is 
that there is also too much money at stake. 

■ User Friendly? 

There are more than 100 million DOS users 
worldwide. Markets in Latin America and 
Asia, as well as markets for derivative 
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products such as personal digital assistants 
(PDAs) are not yet saturated. According to 
Karl LaWall, IBM's worldwide PC-DOS brand 
manager, "there is an awful lot of money to be 
made with DOS. 

"It's certainly not the dawning of a new 
DOS," he says. "We're into the sunset period . . . 
but the light's still bright out there." Bright 
perhaps in part because Wall and associates re- 
cently released PC-DOS 7.0 and are expecting 
the product to sell well. 

As it is evident with Windows and OS/2, it 
would appear that the current trend is for 
manufacturers to disguise the disk operating 
system underlying the desktop GUI in order 
to make IBM-based personal computing 



accessible to the masses. Even the appearance 
of Microsoft Bob on the market suggests that 
the software giants think that consumers, par- 
ticularly the novices, are interested merely in 
simplistic aesthetics rather than the nuts and 
bolts of how the hardware works. (For more 
information, see "Meet Microsoft Bob" in the 
April 1995 issue of PC Novice.) 

However, marketing figures show that 
31% of all home users, 51% of self-employed 
computer users, and 54% of small businesses 
are currently using DOS, according to 
Computer Intelligence InfoCorp.'s Consumer 
Technology Index 1994. The Lajolla, Califs- 
based marketing research firm monitors the 
computer and telecommunications industry, 
tracking industry trends, product develop- 
ment, and buyer activity. These figures are 
based on sales figures from dealers, com- 
puter superstores, office superstores, con- 
sumer electronics stores, software specialty 
stores, and corporate resellers, and do not re- 
flect total market sales. 

"Looking at the home Intel-based computer 
users, I found it interesting that there (are] still 
45% of those with Intel-based machines using 
DOS with no Windows," says Matt Sargent, 
PC hardware industry analyst for Computer 
Intelligence InfoCorp. "Forty-five percent is a 
very large percentage. Only 36% of them plan 
to upgrade to Windows. There is a strong con- 
tingent not planning to get Windows. There is 
still a very large market for supporting these 
types of users through development of new 
[DOS-based] software and updating and sup- 
port of old software and old systems." 
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There's An Easier Way 
To Do Your Aocountiilg. 



If s one thing to use your PC for memos 
and letters. And quite another to trust it 
with the lifeblood of your business - your 
accounting. 

Maybe thaf s why so many business 
owners ding to pencil and paper, or try 
to get by with personal finance software. 

Well, we're out to change all that. 
Starting today. 

Designed For First Time Users. 

New Peachtree First Accounting was cre- 
ated to take the anxiety out of accounting 
for first time users. 

Make no mistake. If s a powerful busi- 
ness accounting system. But it also offers 
special help features. Navigational Aids. 
SmartGuides that walk you through most 
common tasks. Online Help. And other 
features that make it the easiest way yet to 
computerize your accounting. 

There's even an Automation Guide for 
people moving their books from paper to 
PC for the first time. 



Do More In Less Time. 

With First Accounting, you can invoice 
your customers, manage your receivables, 
pay your vendors and employees, and track 
job costs. And with more than 100 standard 
business reports to choose from, it's easy to 
keep track of how your business is doing. 




Simply put, it handles your finances the 
way good business accounting software 
should - without any compromises. Yet if s 
as easy to use as a personal finance package. 
No kidding. 

Just as importantly, it puts you on 
the right path: the Peachtree family of 



accounting products. So as your business 
grows, your accounting system can too. 

Special Introductory Price: 
Only $49. 

Peachtree First Accounting is priced 
so low, you can't afford not to try it. And 
we guarantee it to be the easiest account- 
ing solution you've ever seen. If you don't 
think so, return it within 60 days for a 
prompt, courteous refund. Call now, and 
get up and running in no time. 

(800) 428-9980 
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Indeed, many users are very reluctant 
to change from equipment and software 
that currently and adequately meets their 
personal or business needs. Believe it or 
not, there remain computer owners still 
happily pecking away in WordStar on 
CP/Ms or using very early versions of 
MS-DOS or DR-DOS. 

Then there are other, newer users who 
spend all day using a single DOS-based ap- 
plication at work. Some computer consul- 
tants suggest that many of these users do not 
want to know much about their system. 
Some have no great motivation to learn, de- 
spite the fact that it might help them become 
more productive. Others, particularly those 
working in an environment where the tasks 
are repetitive, may not be motivated to grow 
past the rote keystrokes they've mastered. 
DOS is adequate, particularly if these users' 
tasks are the same day in and day out. Why 
bother with Windows? 

There are also the fiscal considerations. Why 
would a small business owner invest in new 
hardware, new software, training, and time, 
when they currently have the tools they need 
to be functional and productive? 
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■ Hard Decisions 

One difficult decision facing consumers is 
what system to purchase— a decision that will 
be increasingly tied in with the operating 
system to be used. For years those who pro- 
claimed the Macintosh as the operating system 
have had a narrow field of choices, but now 
Mac clones are entering the market as are the 



PowerPCs. Plus faster, more powerful proces- 
sors are constantly in development. 

"I think that we have a great industry that 
will continue to progress and move forward," 
says Russ Stockdale, group manager of 
Microsoft's personal systems division. "You do 
get to a point to where there are some structural 
limitations on the platform. These are things 
that cause serious limitation for customers." 

To take full advantage of the changing tech- 
nology, the newer hardware must take advan- 
tage of the increasingly robust programs these 
machines are able to create. In other words, a 
32-bit processor calls for a 32-bit operating 
system. (A bit is the smallest piece of informa- 
tion a computer processes.) 

OS/2 and the newer 486 and Pentium 
processors are capable of processing informa- 
tion in 32-bit chunks, while DOS and Windows 
work with 16-bit chunks. Compare your com- 
puter's processor to a highway. If you antici- 
pated increased traffic, you would build a 
means for all that traffic to get through. 
Imagine your dismay if, after spending time 
and money on the improvements, only half of 
those lanes were being used during rush hour. 
That's a lot of empty lanes not being used. 



US PC Installed Base by Operating System 
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"It is a sin to run a 16-bit DOS on a Pentium 
system.. . . There is so much more you could 
do with a machine of that size," says LaWall. 
"DOS will not take advantage of the hardware 
available today. The issue is that a lot of 
people have grown up knowing DOS. They 
know the environment." 

Then there are millions of small business 
owners for whom switching operating systems 
entails a number of economic considerations. 
This is reflected in the number of small busi- 
ness users polled by Computer Intelligence 
InfoCorp. who stated they had no plans to pur- 
chase Windows. Of the self-employed PC 
users currently using DOS, 57% said they don't 
plan to switch to Windows. Among small busi- 
nesses with less than 20 employees, 72% do not 
intend to switch to Windows. That represents a 
healthy amount of the current consumers- 
more than 2.5 million entrepreneurs or small 
business owners. 

Does DOS currently have a presence in con- 
temporary computing? "Absolutely, most defi- 
nitely, yes," says Greg Falzon, an analyst with 
Computer Intelligence InfoCorp. "In the short 
term will it have a presence, yes. More than 
likely it will decline over time, but DOS is still 
a presence in today's computing. You can't ig- 
nore DOS." 

"It all depends on what you're doing," says 
LaWall. "The issue becomes 'How many 
things do you want to do at once?' " 

He says a 32-bit operating system like OS/2 
Warp, lets a user have 240 virtual DOS docu- 
ments open simultaneously through the oper- 
ating system's multitasking and multi- 
threading capabilities; with native DOS, the 
user can have one document open, then task 
swap based on how the operating system man- 
ages memory. "Your operating system man- 
ages the entire environment. You are now 
actually able to use your computer. It's like 
buying more machines without the expense." 
(A thread is an instruction; multithreading is a 
group of concurrent instructions.) 

Multitasking lets the computer run 
more than one program at once. According to 
IBM product literature, OS/2 uses a form of 



multitasking called pre-emptive multitasking 
that prioritizes the tasks executed by the com- 
puter. 

This appreciably cuts access time to the mi- 
croprocessor and allows the processor to be in 
use all the time. In DOS and Windows, all the 
tasks have the same priority and there are 
times that the processor is not in use. 

Sargent says that it may be the new com- 
puter purchasers entering the market who may 
change the share figures within the operating 
systems market rather than the current user 
base. Current users will stay with what they 
have and what they know, he says. "I do not 



see that changing. There are five million 
systems that will stay with DOS and will al- 
ways have DOS. Definitely, the installed base 
is going to change significantly between 1994 
and 19%. There will be a huge influx of home 
PC purchases. The market is far from set in 
stone. It is not a mature market. 

"The home user is always going to go for the 
higher level of performance," says Sargent. 
"Home users are pushing the hardware limits. 
They want the highest performing machine and 
applications." Many of these home users are no 
doubt first-time users, as that segment of the 
market has been growing the past few years. 

"I found it very interesting that the home 
market is more ready to upgrade to 
Windows. Small business users didn't want to 
move to Windows," says Sargent. He said it is 
also telling that among the users his firm 
polled, two of the top four word processing 
and spreadsheet applications are DOS 
applications. "That is indicative that there 
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are still a lot of users using non-Windows 
applications out there." 

Microsoft's Stockdale does not entirely 
concur. "I think as you see the PC itself be- 
come very powerful, at a very competitive 
price, that you make smaller and smaller the 
market that is not capable of running the 
Windows platform today," he says. "The fu- 
ture is a Windows future ... a 32-bit future." 

Despite Stockdale's rosy picture of the fu- 
ture, Windows has had to catch up to DOS' 
previous market domination. It wasn't until 
the first quarter of 1993, according to The New 
York Times, that Windows-based applications 
outsold their DOS counterparts by about $167 
million. (Windows was first released by 
Microsoft in the mid-1980s.) 

Microsoft seems convinced that, regardless 
of when Windows 95 is released, every com- 
puter user will want it. "We are focused on 
Windows 95 and think it will be a great 
product for the DOS customer," reiterates 
Stockdale. "It is great because it will support 
their existing Windows applications plus open 
them to a new generation of products." 

There is no way, according to Stockdale, that 
personal computer consumers would opt for 
any system other than Windows, regardless of 
what marketing research may show. "If you 
look overall at software sales, the vast majority 
of applications, everything else is on the 
Windows platform," he says. "I think you can 
see that throughout the industry, developers 
have chosen to focus on the Windows platform." 

■ DOS Lives! 

There is DOS, and then there is DOS. It may 
sound confusing and it is because these com- 
panies want to keep consumers happy and, at 
the same time, bring new products to the 
market; however, what you may be getting is a 
virtual form of DOS, not native DOS. 

Windows 3.1, which is an interface, cannot 
operate separately from a disk operating 
system. Microsoft plans to release MS-DOS 
with Windows 95 and future products. MS- 
DOS will be integrated into Windows and 
won't come as a standalone product. In other 
words, users cannot purchase MS-DOS alone 
as an upgrade. 

"Currently we have MS-DOS 6.22 on the 
market both as an upgrade and as a step up for 
6.0 purchasers and other operating system cus- 
tomers," says Stockdale. "We are currently, as 
a division, focusing on Windows 95. We be- 
lieve that Windows 95 will have broad appeal 
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to both DOS and Windows customers. 
Windows 95 will come in a version that is a 
Windows upgrade and in a version that up- 
grades a DOS-only machine. 

"Windows 95 will be a great broadbase plat- 
form for the desktop," he reiterates. "If we 
launch that product and we find that there is a 
meaningful set of customers looking for an MS- 
DOS-only product, yes, we will evaluate that." 
However, Stockdale does not quantify what 
constitutes a "meaningful set of customers." 

But Falzon says DOS users will not be aban- 
doned when Windows 95 becomes available. 
"There are mission-critical applications that 
run under DOS. People want to run those ap- 
plications and not be restricted by moving to 
Windows 95. A company that lives and dies by 
these [DOS] applications will continue to do so 
regardless of when Windows 95 has shipped." 

Microsoft says that regardless of whether a 
customer opts to upgrade to Windows 95, sup- 
port for MS-DOS will remain. "It would be 
sensationalistic to say that DOS users are going 
to be left in the dust. I think that would be a 
shame," says Stockdale. "It's important that 
people understand what direction we're 
heading. We will continue to support our in- 
stalled base and at the same time, we think 
that Windows 95 is a great product for the 
Windows and MS-DOS customer." 



Adds Falzon, "DOS has a presence in 
Windows 95, so it's not like Microsoft is ig- 
noring it. There has been discussion about an- 
other iteration of DOS before Windows 95 is 
released. They know they have to support the 
DOS world. That is something they have been 
paying attention to. IBM is not ignoring it ei- 
ther," he says. 

OS/2 is a standalone operating system, 
but as a sop to consumers, IBM includes op- 
tions that allow users to access all the appli- 
cations stored on their hard drives, be they 
DOS or Windows. 

"DOS will live in sessions within the new 
32-bit environments," says IBM's LaWall. "As 
it exists in applications that really require the 
old native DOS, users might prefer to have a 
dual boot machine." (A dual boot means that 
the computer has been configured so that it is 
capable of switching between two operating 
systems— DOS and OS/2.) 

As new operating systems like OS/2 come 
onto the market, will DOS be displaced? 

In response to the decreasing prevalence of 
DOS applications, DR-DOS was quickly dis- 
patched by Novell— a move few people re- 
acted to. And why should they? asserts Falzon. 
"That's a dead product. DR-DOS has been 
scrapped, so there's nothing for them to talk 
about anymore, more or less. What's the pur- 
pose? . . . It's a simple business decision. Why 
put your resources there?" 

The 32-bit operating system behemoth 
may be arriving on the desktop in a variety 
of forms, but neither its name nor appear- 
ance will resemble DOS. "We are not 
going to build DOS into a pre-emptive 
multitasking environment," says LaWall, 
adding that that is OS/2's function. LaWall 
does say that improvements will be made in 
PC-DOS as customers demand an upgrade. 
"We're responding to our customer needs. 
The reason we did [PC-] DOS 7.0 is because 
the customers demanded it. The question is, 
what is demand going to be? What are cus- 
tomers going say?" 

Ultimate power does rest in the pocketbooks 
of the consumers, for they will make the final 
determination as to the survival or extinction 
of DOS— that is unless the companies fail to do 
the users' bidding. Then the computer giants 
must enter the marketplace facing a horde of 
angry consumers, about five million of them, 
to be precise. • 
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Walkabout Tours created this look for their business in 15 minutes - without a designer. Notice how 
every piece of their communication - from letterhead to invoices ■ conveys the spirit of their business. 

The #1 Way to Create a 
Successful Image for Your Business 

You can even add color to your documents with printed 
papers from Avery, On Paper and NEBS that are sup- 
ported directly by Design Portfolio. 



Building a strong identity is vital to the success of 
your business. And your identity begins with the 
image created by your business communication. 

Design Portfolio gives you instant access to profession- 
ally designed business documents and forms, directly 
from within your Windows word processor. 

Design Portfolio simplifies the process of choosing and 
customizing the image that's best for your business. 
Browse and select from 17 document design sets and 
over 300 pre-designed documents and forms, all creat- 
ed by nationally recognized designers. 



Once your design is customized, all you do is enter text! 
The design, layout, typefaces and point sizes of every 
document are already done for you. Even adding clip 
art is easy with Design Portfolio's Seek'n"View browser 
that lets you categorize and preview multiple images at 
a time - in any popular file format. 

Design Portfolio is the fast, easy and affordable way to 
build an identity for your business - we guarantee it! 



Design Portfolio's built-in design expertise guides you 
interactively as you select options for customizing your 
document design such as graphics, borders, and other 
features that make your documents unique. 
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Your meeting starts in 10 minutes and 
you need to print a copy of one of your 
files .. . but where is it? And what did 
you name it? You frantically scan your program 
groups for something recognizable among all 
those icons and then start searching through 
your subdirectories. Or maybe you are among 
the subdirectory-challenged and save all your 
files to the root directory on your hard drive 
without organizing them. Perhaps you're just 
looking for a faster way to launch programs. If 
you can't manage Windows Program Manager, 
there are alternatives. 

We reviewed three programs designed to 
make it easier to organize and quickly find your 
applications and files: Dashboard for Windows, 
OnFile, and Tabworks. Each costs less than $50, is 
easy to install, and includes an uninstall feature. 
OnFile and Tabworks both help you arrange 
and retrieve your files in a way that makes 
sense to you, while Dashboard concentrates on 
making it faster to launch your programs. 

■ Dashboard 

Dashboard uses a dashboard arrangement 
of buttons, icons, and dials to work with 
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Windows programs and files. The driver's seat 
analogy is continued in their documentation, 
which offers "driving tips." Our driving tip is 
to let Dashboard drive on by. 

The Dashboard window appears as either a 
horizontal or vertical strip on-screen and can 
be accessed through Program Manager or op- 
erated as the Windows shell. The Dashboard 
window contains: 

• tabs indicating the different 
program groups 

• a Quick Launch area for launching 
programs 

• clock and calendar displays 

• program mini-windows (extended 
screens) representing programs that are 
currently running 

• system resource areas 

• printer icons 

• buttons for help and customize features 

The dashboard display can be customized 
by breaking the Quick Launch, program menu, 
and printer areas into separate windows. 
Display colors and fonts are changeable, 



although the color choices are ghastly and 

the majority of fonts unreadable. You also 

can select different calendar displays and 

choose between several small, unattractive, 

and almost unreadable clocks. 

Dashboard was designed to help you launch 
programs quickly, if a few seconds of time 
makes that much of a difference to you. You 
can launch a program by double-clicking its 
icon in the Quick Launch panel. Up to 32 sepa- 
rate buttons can be added to the Quick Launch 
panel by dragging program files from 
Windows File Manager or icons from the pro- 
gram groups onto the panel. The order of 
panel icons can be easily rearranged. You also 
can launch a program by dragging its icon 
from the Quick Launch panel, the program 
menu, an open program group, or the File 
Manager onto any of the extended screens. 

Extended screens are useful if you need to 
have several programs open at once, and don't 
want them piled on the same screen. You can 
open each application on a separate extended 
screen, and then switch between extended 
screens to work with different programs. You 
can save these arrangements as layouts and load 
the layout to open all of the programs at once. A 
startup layout can open the specified programs 
when you launch Dashboard. 

You can switch between applications using 
Dashboard's Task Manager, which automati- 
cally replaces the Windows Task Manager. An 
application can be designated as "Sticky App" 
so that no matter what extended screen you 
are working in, the application will remain 
on-screen. Dashboard can be set so it always 
runs in front of other applications, although 
this is so annoying there are few instances 
where you would want to. 

Hotkeys can be defined to activate Dashboard, 
its toolbars, and applications. An alarm clock is 
available to launch programs and /or display 
alarm text. If you have a sound card and are ter- 
ribly bored, you can amuse yourself by having 
your alarm woof, meow, or laugh. 
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If your system is getting close to using its 
maximum resources, or if you are a control 
freak, Dashboard can help you constantly track 
available memory, drive space, and the 
memory size of currently open programs. 
Alarms can be sounded if system resources 
reach user designated levels. 

Many of Dashboard's features simply replace 
similar ones in Windows, and some are less so- 
phisticated. Dashboard may make it a little 
faster to launch programs, particularly if you 
need to have several programs in memory at 
once, but it offers little advantage over 
Windows' Program Manager. We found the 
tiny icons and extended screens inconvenient to 
work with, and at times the screen layout was 
more confusing than it can get with Program 
Manager. If you prefer dragging and dropping 
to double-clicking, or get excited by always 
knowing how much memory and disk space is 
left on your computer, Dashboard might be 
worth the $39.95 price tag. 

Dashboard for Windows v. 2.0, $39.95 
Starfish Software 
(800)370-8963 
(408)439-0942 

■ OnFile 

OnFile lets you organize your files into 
books of related information, such as a book 
for different projects or clients, or one for 
games. Each book contains: 

• chapters that divide it into sections 

• a table of contents that lists each chapter 
and file in the book 

• contents pages for each chapter 

• an alphabetical index 

Within each chapter your individual files 
are represented as topics, with a thumbnail 
image of the contents or an icon representing 
the associated application appearing next to 
the file title and description. You can move 
quickly between sections by clicking on the 
identifying tabs. 

Books are represented by icons in the 
Bookshelf window. To create a new book, 
double-click on the New Book icon or choose 
New Book from the File menu. Enter a title and 
description for your book, save it to disk, and 
you're ready to create chapters and add files. 
Click on a new chapter tab and enter a chapter 
title and description. To add files to the chapter, 
click on New Topic and in the Select File dialog 




Unreadable text, screen 
clutter, and tiny icons plague 
Dashboard'* attempts to 
make file access easier. 



box, select the drive and directory where the file 
is located. After selecting the file, you can asso- 
ciate a longer title with it instead of relying 
upon the eight-character filename. You can 
enter a description or, if it is a text file, click on 
Get File Text to use the first 255 characters of the 
file as the description. On the book pages, you 
can display a program icon next to each 
topic /description or a thumbnail image of the 
file for further identification. 

There is some flexibility in how the topics are 
displayed. For example, you can display the 
path and file name for the file instead of a title, 
or enlarge the size of the thumbnail. The colors 
of tabs and title banners are changeable, but a 
chapter's tab and banner need to be the same 
color or an odd little program quirk causes the 
chapter title to appear in offset double print. 
You can change fonts, size, and color for chapter 
titles. Tab names can be changed, but only 13 
characters display even though you are given 
16. Bookmarks can be inserted, making it easier 
to flip to a specific spot in the book. Yellow text 
notes can be attached to topics as reminders or 
notes to people sharing the files. 

To open a file and its associated application, 
double-click on the file's topic name either in its 
chapter or the table of contents. You also can use 
a File Finder feature that searches for a keyword 
in the long file name, summary description, and 
eight-character filename. 

The File Viewer feature lets you look at or 
print a file without opening the associated ap- 
plication or even having the application 
loaded on your computer. For example, if 
someone gives you a WordPerfect file and you 
have Microsoft Word, you still can view the con- 
tents of their file. File Viewer supports more 
than 50 of the most common file types. 

Files can be moved between chapters by 
using the Contents page and clicking and 
dragging the filenames to the desired location. 



You can open more than one book at a time, 
and use Edit Cut, Edit Copy, and Edit Paste to 
move and copy files from one book to another. 
Users on a network can send files, chapters, or 
entire books via E-mail so others can view and 
use the files. Books also can be copied onto 
floppy diskettes for use at another location; 
OnFile synchronizes files to ensure you are al- 
ways working with the most recent version. 

Files can be deleted simultaneously from a 
book and your disk. The process worked fine on 
our hard disk, but OnFile turned files on our 
floppy diskette into read-only files and slightly 
changed their filename instead of deleting them. 

The Autobook feature speeds up the process of 
organizing your files into books. It searches your 
existing files and lets you create a basic book by 
program type or subdirectory. From there, you 
can customize the book by creating new chapters 
and moving files from one spot to another. 

Autollpdate keeps track of files that have 
been recently created so you can keep your 
books current. You have the choice of 
searching your entire disk for new files or only 
the directories referenced in your book. The 
files you select are then added to a Recent 
chapter. From there, you can move them to ap- 
propriate chapters. Once you save and close 
your book, however, any new files you did not 
select are not presented as choices the next 
time you open the book. 

Assistance in using OnFile is available 
through context-sensitive help. Right mouse 
menus, a toolbar with tool tips, and descriptive 
on-screen prompts enhance the ease of use. 
Priced at $49.95, OnFile provides a lot of fea- 
tures for the money. 

OnFile v. 1.0, $49.95 
Software Publishing Corp. 
(800)234-2500 
(408)986-8000 
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■ TabWorks 

TabWorks resembles a three-ring notebook 
that includes: 

• a table of contents that lists everything in 
the book by section and page 

• pages that store icons representing the 
different software applications and files 

• colored tabs and titles grouping the book 
into sections 

• an alphabetical index 

You can drag and drop icons between sec- 
tions to add, move, and copy items. A work- 
space to the right of the notebook provides 
temporary storage for icons. Multiple books 
can be created to organize your files. 

You can install TabWorks as an applica- 
tion or replace Program Manager as the de- 
fault shell (which will open TabWorks 
automatically when you start Windows). 
During the installation, a default notebook is 
created. The first time you use it, you are 
asked if you want to import all, some, or 
none of your Program Manager groups. 
Importing all or some of the groups gives 
you a notebook with tabs reflecting the 
groups and applications set up in Program 
Manager. It's a fast way to get started with 
TabWorks and explore its features. You can 
create new books by selecting New from the 
File menu and importing Program Manager 
groups or by dragging files from File 
Manager onto the book's pages. Books are 
customizable with different fonts, colors, 
tabs, and arrangements. 

Clicking on the chapter tabs or on the 
page-turning corner at the upper right of 
each page lets you move between parts of the 
book. To launch an application or open a file, 
double-click on its icon on a page, the work- 
space, table of contents, or index. Frequently 
used applications and files can be placed on a 
ButtonStrip for easier launching, or you can 
move items to the Startup section so they 
launch automatically when TabWorks is 
opened. If an item wasn't installed as an item 
or button, you can choose Run from the File 
menu. 

You can add new items to a book by 
dragging files from the Windows File 
Manager. However, the item names start 
overlapping each other, making it hard to 
read. Even the smallest font in TabWorks 
doesn't help the overlapping problem. To 
make things more readable, you have to go 




With Onfile, files can be 
viewed and printed even if 
the application isn't loaded 
on your system. 



Tabworks uses notebook 
pages to replace Program 
Manager's program groups. 



— _ 



to the Windows Main program group, 
choose Control Panel, click on Desktop, se- 
lect the Icons option, and increase the pixel 
space between icons. It would be nice if you 
could rearrange items and change spacing 
from within TabWorks. 

Tabs can be arranged in alphabetical or 
user-specified order, but the process for 
defining a new order of tabs is cumbersome 
if you have a lot of chapters. A click-and 
-drag option directly from the book's pages 
instead of a dialog box would be more con- 
venient. 

File-tracking options let you track file cre- 
ation and modification so that your TabWorks 
book always contains the most current version 
of your files. However, TabWorks only tracks 
files with extensions that are associated with 
specific Windows applications (such as .DOC). 
New associations are added via Windows' File 
Manager. When you save a new document 
within an application, you can create a 
TabWorks item for the file on a destination 
page. Once a file is saved as a TabWorks item, 
changes to the file can be saved to TabWorks 
automatically or by prompt. 

TabWorks offers an alternative for orga- 
nizing files that some might find easier to use 



than File Manager, but we found it to be an 
odd hybrid that forced you to still rely heavily 
on File Manager, Program Manager, and other 
Windows programs. 

TabWorks p.1.1, $49 
Xsoft 

(800)9094446 
(510)412-1450 

■ Should You Buy? 

Of the three products, OnFile was the 
most useful in organizing and accessing 
files. Although you can accomplish the 
same thing by keeping related files in subdi- 
rectories or copying them onto floppy 
diskettes, some users might find the note- 
book analogy easier to work with. Users 
wanting to organize related files created in 
different applications, such as work for a 
particular project, would find OnFile the 
most useful. TabWorks lacked the sophisti- 
cation and features of OnFile, and 
Dashboard simply replaced features already 
found in Windows with ones of similar or 
questionable value. # 

fry Diane K. Walkowiak 
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Turn your PC into a 
powerful labeling tool! 



Expand the usefulness 
of your PC for the 
home office and for 
the whole family! 

Now you can easily create and 
output great-looking labels for 
every purpose: To organize 
things around the kitchen, the 
shop, the playroom and the 
office. DOS and Windows com- 
patibility means you can print 
from stored lists and POSTNET 
barcoded addresses and create 
custom labels using all the fonts 
and graphics your PC can hold! 
Come and learn more about 
Smith Corona's remarkable 
"label enablers" today. 

■ *» 
UP for 
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Now Available at 

Office Depot, and OfficeMax* 
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What's your worst computing night- 
mare? A crashed hard disk? A cor- 
rupted Config.sys file? A micro- 
processor gone haywire? Dropping the computer 
in a bottomless, fiery chasm . . . accidentally, of 
course? (Don't deny it— we've all dreamt about 
making it look like an accident, at least.) 

Hopefully, nothing like this has ever hap- 
pened to you. Computing problems are 
stressful and intimidating, especially if you 
don't have much computing experience. 
Hardware crashes are frustrating, but at least 
hardware can be replaced. Losing data is even 
more traumatic, though, because that data 
often is irreplaceable. 

Nearly everyone who has used a computer 
has experienced some sort of data loss or has 
come within an eyelash of losing data. But 
have you ever experienced a flooded com- 
puter? Or one that repeatedly attempts to 
format your hard drive? Some PC Novice 
readers have, and we'll be sharing their M\ 
stories with you. A 

We've asked readers in recent 
months to share stories about disasters 
they've had with their data and com- 
puters. Some of the readers who re- ^. 
sponded were able to correct the 
problem themselves; others required 
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technical assistance. Some readers saved the 
majority of their data; others lost everything. 

No matter what the problem, though, there 
was one recurring theme throughout the let- 
ters: Make sure you have a current backup 
available. Most of the disasters would've been 
only a minor annoyance if a current backup 
had been available, according to the readers 
who responded. Let's look at five data and 
computing disasters from readers that you 
hopefully can avoid. 



■ Flooded PC 




Water and electrical 
equipment— com- 
puters included— 
don't mix. While the 
computer's case 
will protect it 
from most spills 
and accidents, 
some situa- 



tions, such as a malfunctioning sprinkler 
system or a flooded basement, are too much 
even for the case to protect. DeWayne Baxter 
of Jackson, Mich., experienced the former situ- 
ation numerous times while working as a cus- 
tomer engineer for IBM for 36 years. He 
experienced the latter situation recently at his 
home. 

Baxter's PS/1 computer is in his basement, 
under the kitchen sink. When his cold water 
line came loose from the faucet one night, he 
had a big mess. 

"I came out (to the kitchen), and there was 
about an inch and a half of water on the floor," 
Baxter says. "It went down through the ducts 
and took my false ceiling (in the basement) 
down. It went into the computer and into my 
Epson LQ-570 printer." 

Baxter was able to call on knowledge 
gleaned during his time at IBM to save his 
computer, though. He first unplugged the 
computer and printer from the wall and 







removed all of the cords. He then poured the 
water out of the two machines and placed 
them on their sides in front of, a dehumidifier. 
(He says using a fan instead of, or in combina- 
tion with, a dehumidifier works, too.) 

After leaving the computer and printer near 
the dehumidifier for most of the day, Baxter 
plugged them in, watching for any unusual oc- 
currences, such as smoke or sparks. He then 
turned the machines on, and they worked per- 
fectly . . . almost. 

"The (internal) speaker finally conked out, 
but that's the only casualty," Baxter says. 

How did Baxter come up with his method 
for drying computers? Mostly by trial-and- 
error, he says. As a customer engineer, Baxter 
was in charge of computer maintenance and 
installation for IBM customers. 

"When you go to the customer, and they're 
in a panic, you try everything," he says. "I saw 
probably four or five times where overhead 
sprinklers went off and flooded the installa- 
tion.. . . We saved several machines." 

Baxter says he's glad he was able to call on 
his IBM background and save his computer. 

"But I don't want to go through it again," he 
says. 

■ Pulled Plug 

Computers 
don't appreciate 
having their elec- 
trical supplies in- 
terrupted. James 
DiPasquale of 
Deerfield Beach, 
Fla., and a friend 
of his recently 
found that out the hard way. 

DiPasquale was helping his friend install a 
new program, but he didn't have enough hard 
disk space. DiPasquale told his friend he'd had 
luck using the DriveSpace program in MS- 
DOS 6.22. (DriveSpace is a utility program de- 
signed to compress files and double the 
available space on a hard disk.) 

"So we installed (MS-DOS) 6.22, and then 

started the DriveSpace routine," DiPasquale says. 

DriveSpace recommends that you make a 

backup copy of your hard drive before 

beginning the compression procedure. 

"We looked at each other and said, 
'We don't really have enough diskettes 
sitting around,' " DiPasquale says. "He 
said, Oh, don't worry about it, just run it.' 
So we did." 




You can just sense Murphy's Law preparing 
to strike, can't you? After about 45 minutes, 
MS-DOS began compressing the hard drive. 

"And then at the crucial point where it said, 
'Now compressing host drive,' all of a sudden, 
the plug got jerked (out of the outlet), and the 
computer blinked off," DiPasquale says. "As 
soon as we plugged it back in, it came up to 
just a black screen. There was nothing we 
could do." 

DiPasquale says they tried a number of 
troubleshooting options, but nothing worked. 
When they tried booting from a system 
diskette, they received an error message 
stating a previous version of DOS had been 
found. 

Their only choice was to type the eight char- 
acters no computer user ever wants to type- 
format c:— and erase everything on the hard 
drive. 

"We even called where he got the computer, 
and (formatting the hard drive) was his sug- 
gestion," DiPasquale says. "The only thing I 
could do was format." 

DiPasquale says his friend is looking into 
various options for protecting against such a 
disaster again, such as an uninterruptable 
power supply or a tape backup system. (An 
uninterruptable power supply, or UPS, is a 
backup power supply that takes control when 
the electrical power fails, giving you time to 
save your work.) DiPasquale says he's had a 
tape backup system for nearly one year. 

"He's definitely prepared to get a tape 
backup," DiPasquale says. "It was basically 
our error. We should've been smart and made 
a backup." 

Even though DiPasquale's friend didn't 
have backup copies of his personal files and 
data, he still had all of his program diskettes, 
so he was able to install all of his programs 
again. But installation of the software and de- 
vice drivers took almost six hours. 

"We spent so much time," DiPasquale says. 
"We were up until 2 o'clock in the morning. 
We learned our lesson." 

■ Unwanted Format 

When buying a com- 
puter, PC Novice rec- 
ommends you 
stick with only 




name-brand machines. That way you can 
avoid the strange problem that plagued Beth 
Fleming of Bel Air, Md. 

She was working for a contractor on a mili- 
tary installation a few years ago, and she 
began using a computer for the first time. 
Fleming says the computer appeared to be a 
generic machine, with a series of independent 
components thrown together. 

"I went to format a diskette, and it said, To 
format drive C:, hit any key to continue,' " 
Fleming says. 

Even though she was new to computing, 
Fleming knew the C: drive was her hard drive, 
and formatting it would erase all of her data. 

"I was scared to death," she says. "My heart 
stopped, and I broke out in a cold sweat. 
Finally, I just reached around and turned that 
son-of-a-gun off. I took a couple of deep 
breaths, turned it back on, and it was fine. 
Then I used somebody else's computer to 
format (diskettes) from that point on." 

Eventually, Fleming got a newer computer 
(with a properly working diskette drive), and a 
new employee inherited her computer. 

"She was set up and ready to go, and she 
went to format a floppy," she says. "I had for- 
gotten to tell her about it. I was on the phone 
with our home office in Texas, and she 
wouldn't wait for me to get off the phone. She 
'hit any key to continue' and wiped out every- 
thing, and I mean everything. It was unreal." 

■ Mischievous Students 

Windows isn't 
exactly the most * ::: x :P ^ 
tamper-proof op- 
erating environ- 
ment you'll find. 
Peter Harmathy, a M_^ 
teacher from Yellow- 
knife, Northwest 
Territories in 
Canada, gets to 
deal with such security 
problems on a daily basis. 

Harmathy says curious and 
mischievous students can wreak havoc on a 
computer running Windows. He says he's seen 
everything from deleted icons to deleted files 
to corrupted hard disks to introduced viruses 
on computers at various schools. 

"Students don't really mean (any] harm," 
Harmathy says. "It's just that it's a new toy, 
and they like to grab icons or even to delete 
them. It's a lot of fun." 
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Harmathy says he's tried a number of security 
measures in Windows. But, he says, students 
eventually find a way around his attempts. 

'They take such joy if a teacher turns on a 
computer, and it doesn't boot up," he says. "If 
they just delete a bunch of files, of course it's 
going to happen. Windows was just not made 
for school use." 

Dozens of security packages are available for 
Windows, both as shareware and as retail 
packages. Many of these provide a password 
option for protecting certain Windows files. But 
if you don't want to buy an additional package, 
the best method we found for protecting files in 
Windows involves editing the Progman.ini file 
in combination with deleting the File Manager 
icon. Of course, these measures will cause a 
hindrance for the system administrator, and 
people especially familiar with computers will 
find a way around the measures. 

(NOTE: Editing system files, as we're going 
to describe here, can be dangerous. If you're not 
comfortable doing some work in DOS or with 
editing crucial files, you'll be better off buying a 
security i>ackage.) 

1 Double-click on the Main program 
• group and double-click on the File 
Manager icon. Then double-click on your 



Windows directory and find the Progman.ini 
file. Save a backup copy of the file to diskette 
(drag its icon to your A: or B: drive). 

2 Double-click on the Progman.ini icon. 
• The file should open in the Notepad 
program. Scroll to the end of the file, hit 
ENTER to insert a blank line, and type: 

(restrictions] 
NoRun=l 
NoSaveSettings=l 
EditLevel=4 

3 Click on the File menu and choose the 
• Save command. Then click on the File 
menu and choose the Exit command. Now 
copy this version of Progman.ini to a different 
diskette. Click on the File Manager's File menu 
and click on the Exit command. 

4 Once you've returned to the Program 
• Manager window, delete the File 
Manager icon by clicking on it, clicking on the 
File menu, and selecting the Delete command. 
When you restart Windows, you'll see the 
majority of commands under the Program 
Manager's File menu dimmed, meaning you 
can't select them. Users only will be able to 
open a program, view the program's proper- 
ties, or exit Windows; they won't be able to 




Creating a backup copy of important files 
or of your entire hard disk is a necessity. 
You never know when flood, fire, or pesti- 
lence will strike your computer. 

Creating backups traditionally has been a 
tedious chore, though. Swapping diskettes 
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can cost you a lot in productivity. Tape 
backup is far more convenient, but you'll have 
to purchase a tape drive. Other newer 
methods are available, too, such as writeable 
compact discs or floptical discs, but those 
aren't common yet. 



delete any icons or gain access to the File 
Manager. 
How do you return to your original setup? 

IExit Windows and return to DOS. Insert 
• the diskette with the original Progman.ini 
file on it, and at the DOS prompt type: 

copy a:progman.ini c:\windows 

and hit ENTER. (Substitute b: for a: if you 
use that diskette drive.) 

2 After receiving a message that DOS 
• copied the file, you can restart 
Windows. When you now click on Program 
Manager's File menu, you should see most of 
the commands available again. 

3 Highlight the Main program group 
• window. Click on the Program Mana- 
ger's File menu and select the New com- 
mand (which will be dimmed if you're still 
using the restricted version of Progman.ini). 
In the New Program Object dialog box, click 
on the Program Item button and click the 
OK button. 
y| On the Description line, type: 

file manager 

and on the Command Line line, type: 



Software programs exist to manage your 
backup procedure, whether it's to diskette, 
tape, or another medium. We're going to 
focus on the backup program included with 
MS-DOS, though, and show you how to use it 
for the first time. This program is more than 
adequate for general backups, and it's fairly 
easy to use. 

■ MSBACKUP 

The MSBACKUP command is available 
with versions 6.0 and higher of MS-DOS. With 
MSBACKUP, you can back up all files on your 
hard disk, back up only files that have 
changed since the last backup, schedule 
backups at regular time intervals, or restore 
files that were backed up previously. (For 
more information on MSBACKUP, type help 
msbackup at the DOS prompt.) 

To run MSBACKUP the first time, type: 



msbackup 

at the DOS prompt and hit ENTER. (If it wont 
work, you might need to switch first to the 
DOS directory. Type cd dos at the DOS 
prompt and hit ENTER.) 
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winfile.exe 

Now click the OK button. The File Manager 
icon should reappear in the Main window. 

By saving the copies of the two versions of 
the Progman.ini files on different diskettes, 
you can switch between the two setups, de- 
pending on your need for security. 

■ Defective Diskette 




Computers are intimi- 
dating to new users mainly because they're not 
familiar with the machines— afraid of hitting a 
wrong key or typing an incorrect command. 
When something does go wrong, new users 
nearly always blame themselves because of 
their inexperience with computers. But the 



problem doesn't always lie with the user; some 
problems are hardware or software-oriented. 

Genelle Parker of Odessa, Texas, uses her 
386SX computer for bookkeeping and invento- 
rying. She was using DOS 4.0 and decided she 
wanted to switch to Microsoft Windows. 

"Someone told me I'd have to upgrade my 
DOS (version) first," Parker says. "So I bought 
6.22, brought it home, and started to install it 
according to the book." 

Parker had made a backup of her hard disk 
before beginning installation. The installation 
was going smoothly until, suddenly, it 
stopped for no apparent reason. 

"I thought I had done something wrong," 
she says. "I tried to install it four times." 

By that time, the files on her hard disk were 
scattered. She attempted to install her backup 
copy and return to DOS 4.0, but her computer 
system detected both versions 4.0 and 6.22, 
and it wouldn't allow her to return to her orig- 
inal setup. 

Parker decided to call Microsoft technical 
support to get some help. She went through 
three different technicians before she finally 
found the correct answer— she had defective 
diskettes. After getting a new shipment of 
diskettes, Parker says she got 6.22 up and 



running. But she spent four months reorga- 
nizing the files scattered throughout her hard 
disk and deleting all of the duplications from 
the four failed installation attempts. 

"I almost lost my mind over it," Parker says. 
"It was kind of rough, but I feel like I've 
learned a lot.. . . I was just kind of determined 
that I was going to conquer it one way or an- 
other. I finally did. I was just determined not 
to lose what I had." 

To check a diskette, you can use the SCAN- 
DISK command included in DOS 6.2 and 6.22. 
Gose all programs, including Windows, before 
running SCANDISK. At the DOS prompt, type: 

scandisk a: 

and hit ENTER. DOS will check the diskette 
for bad sectors or damaged areas. 

Parker says she won't be burned by bad in- 
stallation diskettes again. 

"I didn't know how to check them, but I will 
from now on," she says. "I'll check every one 
before I try to install anything. ... I think if s 
rare that you get a bad disk. It just happened 
to be that one." • 

by Kyle Schurman 



If you've never used MSBACKUP before, 
the program might run some configuration and 
compatibility tests on your computer. These 
tests ensure MSBACKUP will work properly 
with your computer. Just follow the on-screen 
directions. The test of our system took about 
five minutes. 

Once the test is complete, you'll be at the 
Microsoft Backup window. If you need more 
information about backing up your hard disk, 
you can use the ALT-H key combination to se- 
lect the Help menu. To begin the backup pro- 
cedure, follow these steps. 

IType ALT-B to select the Backup 
• button in the Microsoft Backup dialog 
box. (If your mouse works in DOS, you can 
click on the Backup button.) 

2 You'll now be using the Backup dialog 
• box. You can choose a setup file, but 
it's probably easiest to use MS-DOS' selection 
of the Default.set file for your backups. Type 
ALT-P to access the Setup File dialog box. 

3 Now select the drives and files you 
• want to back up. Type ALT-K to ac- 
cess the drives in the Backup From box. To 
select all files on a particular drive, just select 



the drive letter from the list. Most people will 
want to back up the C: drive, which is the hard 
drive. To select only certain files from a drive, 
choose the Select Files button (ALT-L). You'll 
enter the Select Backup Files dialog box. 
Choose the files or entire directories you want 
to copy by selecting the spacebar when the 
files you want are highlighted. Files you select 
are marked with a check mark. The dialog box 
keeps a running tabulation of the number of 
files you've selected and the amount of disk 
space they occupy. After selecting your files, 
choose the OK button. 

4 Once you've selected your files, the 
• Backup dialog box will show you how 
much time will be required and how many 
diskettes you'll need. 

5 Choose the Backup To box (ALT-A) 
• and select the drive where you want 
the files copied. Unless you have a tape drive 
or other medium, you'll probably select the A: 
drive to copy to diskettes. 

6 Finally, choose the Start Backup button 
• to begin the procedure. Follow the on- 
screen directions. The Backup dialog box will 
provide you with information concerning the 
backup progress, including the amount of infor- 



mation copied and the amount of time 
elapsed. (NOTE: Be certain to wait to switch 
diskettes until your diskette drive light shuts 
off.) Label the diskettes by their numbers as 
you switch them. 

When you want to restore a file contained 
on a backup diskette, select the Restore 
button (ALT-R) in the Microsoft Backup dialog 
box. Choose the Select Files button (ALT-L) 
in the Restore dialog box and select the files 
you want to restore. Only files included in your 
most recent backup will be listed in Select 
Restore Files window. You can choose files to 
restore by using the spacebar. Files you se- 
lect will be marked with a check mark. After 
choosing the files, choose the OK button. 
Then choose the Start Restore button (ALT-S) 
to begin restoring files. MSBACKUP will ask 
for the diskette by number containing the files 
you want to restore, making it important to 
have accurate labels on the backup diskettes. 
MSBACKUP will warn you if you attempt to in- 
sert the wrong diskette. 

When you've finished making backups or 
restoring files, select the Quit button. • 
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"ClickBook is a great utility that's 
stunningly easy to use." « magazini no\ 23,1993 
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ClickBook automatically turns the files created by most Windows programs into 
double-sided booklets and brochures. C//c^Book intercepts pages on the way to 
the printer. It automatically reduces and then places pages in the correct order 
for double-sided printing on any laser or ink-jet printer 
ClickBook is available at CompUSA, Egghead, 
MicroCenter, Fry's Electronics and other leading 
software dealers. OR CALL 800-766-8531 TO ORDER. 
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Closing 

The Open vs. 
Proprietary Debate 



Developers of 

proprietary and open 

systems are beginning 

to bridge the gap 

that separates them. 

Many years ago a debate was 
launched in the world of personal 
computing as to whether open or 
proprietary systems were best. That debate is 
waning as proprietary systems become more 
open and as traditionally open systems stan- 
dardize even further to accommodate 
plug-and-play components. Nonetheless, a few 
concerns remain. 

■ The Original Debate 

Originally, the debate went something 
like this. Proprietary systems, like Apple 
Corp.'s Macintosh computers, could be as- 
sured of always working perfectly with any 
components or peripheral devices that were 
added because they were all made by the 
same manufacturer. Open systems, like the 
products from IBM, Compaq, and thou- 
sands of other system, component, and soft- 
ware manufacturers that develop goods for 
the DOS (disk operating system) environ- 
ment, offer a competitive price, an amazing 




and sometimes baffling range of choices, 
and virtual compatibility with every com- 
puter running DOS. The difficulty is that, 
although the components and software will 
usually work together, sometimes reaching 
that point is difficult because of subtle dif- 
ferences in each computer and the need to 
configure components and some software 
to work together. 

■ Bridging the Gap 

Who won the debate? Computer users. 
Developers of proprietary and open systems 
are beginning to bridge the gap that separates 
them. Apple now allows other manufacturers 
to develop peripheral devices like printers and 
monitors for its computers. NEC offers a 
MultiSync XP series of monitors that works 
with both Macintosh computers and PCs, 
using what it calls a multi-cable. With this 
cable, the ends can be switched to fit either 
Apple or PC ports. The "Professional" models 
within the series even accept signals from a 



Macintosh and a PC alternately without 
needing to change settings, making it valuable 
for offices using both PCs and Macintosh com- 
puters. Other manufacturers have printers 
with similar capabilities. 

Traditional open systems, which have 
long relied upon technical standards to en- 
sure industry-wide compatibility, are stan- 
dardizing further as technology evolves to 
eliminate the frustrations that come from 
dealing with thousands of products. The 
new plug-and-play standard lets users pur- 
chase components, plug them into their 
PCs, and begin playing them. The time-con- 
suming and oft-frustrating experience of 
setting switches and jumper cables and con- 
figuring individual components to work 
with a system has been eliminated, at least 
for high-end computers. This technology is 
gradually trickling down to moderately 
priced computers. But, unless you have one 
of these plug-and-play computers, you will 
have to be content with the current 
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definition of "open"— at least until the 
long-awaited Windows 95 operating 
system arrives. One of Windows 95's 
goals is to make every machine 
plug-and-play compatible. 

Software engineers, computer manufac- 
turers, and computer consultants all agree 
that the PC world— meaning computers 
running DOS— is open. Even the defini- 
tion of the words "proprietary" and 
"open" are blurring as manufacturers add 
their own enhancements to standard 
products. Currently, compatibility is an 
almost non-existent problem and up- 
gradeability is a more relevant consid- 
eration when buying a PC. Still, the 
keyword is "almost." 

■ All PCs Are Not Equal 

Computer manufacturers typically alter 
standard computer code slightly to offer 
features that differentiate their products 
in the marketplace. For example, IBM of- 
fers its version of DOS, called PC-DOS, li- 
censed from Microsoft. The versions are 
very, very similar, but are not identical. For ex- 
ample, Microsoft's editor is called "Editor" 
and IBM's editor is called "E." IBM also uses 
some third-party utilities to accomplish spe- 
cific tasks in its version, while Microsoft de- 
velops its own. The difference is, essentially, 
the difference between flavors of ice cream. It's 
a matter of personal preference and is trans- 
parent to the software. Software will run 
smoothly on either and, unless you're a soft- 
ware engineer developing other DOS-based 
programs, it probably won't matter which ver- 
sion you have. 

Because there are as many different "propri- 
etary" implementations as there are manufac- 
turers, a list of the differences in seemingly 
identical PCs is virtually impossible to com- 
pile. While people within the industry often 
will not admit this for the record, unofficially it 
is widely known that systems developers often 
make changes that may not be adequately re- 
layed to the technical support staff— which ex- 
plains why some calls to tech support don't 
always yield the answers you need. These 
changes aren't really proprietary, but they're 
certainly not generic. 

In hardware, Compaq still manufactures 
some SIMMs that have gold contacts both on 
the chips and on their sockets. Gold offers 
higher conductivity and less corrosion over 
time than tin, the industry standard. 
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What To Look For 



How do you know if you're buying one of the rare proprietary devices or if a 
specific component will be a problem? 

When you buy components, read their specifications carefully, noting which 
other components they require and whether specific brands are mentioned. If in 
doubt, ask the salesperson or the store's technical support personnel. Most 
open component manufacturers, and certainly the larger ones, test their equip- 
ment on a wide range of PCs and PC configurations to at least minimize the 
problem. If you do have problems with new components, contact technical sup- 
port, first for the component and, if that fails, for the PC manufacturer. 

When purchasing components, ask the dealer 

• Is this component proprietary? 

• What is needed to upgrade this component later? 

• Will any other component need replacing because 
of an upgrade to this component? 

• Will any of the special features interfere with other software? 

• If there is a problem, how can it be resolved? Can you provide 
technical support and service, or do I deal directly with the component's 
manufacturer? 

• Are the components, including mounting rails for drives, standard sizes? 

• Do you routinely stock the parts necessary for any repairs or upgrades? • 




Although gold chips will work in tin sockets, 
and vice versa, mixing them is inadvisable 
simply because mixing metals promotes cor- 
rosion over time. (SIMMs, or single in-line 
memory modules are also known as 
random-access memory chips. SIMMs are 
small circuit boards that accommodate 
memory chips; smaller than traditional 
memory hardware, they use less space on the 
motherboard, the main circuit board in a 
PC.) 

In theory, every component designed for a 
PC running DOS will work in any other PC 
running DOS. And, usually, that's true. In 
practice, there are a few, rare, component PC 
combinations that simply don't work well to- 
gether. This usually means that they haven't 
been tested thoroughly by the manufacturer, 
but still are considered to be open components. 
Unfortunately, identifying those combinations 
is done strictly by trial and error. 

■ Proprietary Components 

True proprietary components are hard to 
find. If you do find them, they will run as well 
as open components, but will tie users to a par- 
ticular manufacturer for upgrades or repairs. 
CD-ROM drives and controllers are the most 
common proprietary devices an end-user 
would add to a PC. 



For example, when you buy a CD-ROM, con- 
troller, and sound card, nearly all will work in 
any DOS machine. A few— notably Sony, 
Panasonic, and Mitshushita— are considered 
proprietary. They'll run nicely, but if you up- 
grade the CD-ROM drive, you must either buy 
another one from the same company or also re- 
place the controller. The reason, in Sony's case, is 
that it uses a special implementation of IDE that 
is incompatible with other manufacturers' prod- 
ucts. (IDE, or Integrated Device Electronics, is a 
disk drive interface that eliminates the need for a 
separate adapter card because the controller 
electronics reside on the actual drive.) 

"There are also proprietary SCSI setups on 
most if not all of the low-end sound /CD pack- 
ages," according to Paul Thomas of Blue 
Whale Technologies in Pittsburg, Calif. So, 
when users need the full power of a SCSI con- 
troller, it may not be there. (SCSI, or Small 
Computer System Interface, connects com- 
puters to peripheral devices, other computers, 
and local-area networks. Peripheral devices are 
attached to a single SCSI port through a series 
of connections called a daisy chain. For more 
information about SCSI and IDE, see "Hop On 
The (SCSI) Bus" in the March 1995 PC Novice.) 

Among notebook computers, some manu- 
facturers make their own PCMCIA cards— the 
credit-card sized cards you insert like a 
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diskette to provide modem, fax, or network 
hardware connections. These proprietary cards 
may not work in other brands of machines— 
they often have been tested only on the manu- 
facturer's own brand of PC— but the cards you 
buy from third-party manufacturers will work. 
Third-party manufacturers test their compo- 
nents on a wide variety of brands and speeds 
of computers to ensure compatibility, so the 
cards you buy separately will work. To help 
ensure compatibility, notebook manufacturers 
also test their PCs with a wide range of 
third-party PCMCIA cards. Compaq, for ex- 
ample, tests its notebooks with between 150 
and 200 PCMCIA cards. 

Docking stations, which allow notebook 
PCs to dock with standard desktop periph- 
eral devices (including a CD-ROM, printer, a 
full-sized monitor and keyboard, tape drive, 
and networks), also are considered propri- 
etary because they are not interchangeable. If 
you want a docking station, you must buy 
one designed specifically for your notebook 
and currently that means buying it from the 
same manufacturer. 

■ Pros And Cons 

Today, open systems and open components 
can provide users with an enormous range of 
options and pricing on products that work 
with a wide variety of systems and that are 
available worldwide. Installing some of those 
components, however, may still require some 
expertise. With proprietary systems (namely 
Apple), installation tends to be easier and com- 
patibility is rarely an issue. The downside is 
that users are tied to one company and its 
products for upgrades or, more importantly, 
repairs. It also can be harder to find a specific 
component when there is only one manufac- 
turer. When you mix open systems with pro- 
prietary components, the system runs well but 
users still will be tied to one manufacturer for 
repairs or upgrades for that specific propri- 
etary component. 

Generally there are no differences in the 
physical installation process. The configura- 
tion process may be easier on proprietary 
systems, in which proprietary components 
are being added simply because they 
were designed for each other. It may be 
more difficult to install proprietary 
components to an open system be- 
cause proper installation may re- 
quire changes to other areas of the 
computer or may unexpectedly 



affect other applications. Installing open com- 
ponents to open systems also can be difficult. 
Reliability is comparable for both types of 
components. 

The debate may really be moot, according to 
Compaq. After years of designing upgradeable 
systems, it found that they rarely were up- 
graded beyond the addition of peripheral de- 
vices. Most upgrades tend to be the addition of 
multimedia capabilities, a faster modem, addi- 
tional RAM, additional disk drives or backup 
systems, or a higher resolution monitor. Instead 
of upgrading the processor or controllers, many 
users replace the entire computer. The reasons 
hinge on finances and sanity. Although the 
processor, RAM, hard disk, controllers, graphics 
cards, and other components can be upgraded, 
it typically costs more to do this than to buy a 
new, pre-configured system. Upgrading a PC 
one component at a time is a grueling process, 
akin to building your own PC from scratch. A 
new system is well-balanced and eliminates the 
bottlenecks that often occur with upgraded 
components. 



Windows 95 is 



unlikely to be the 

panacea that users 

desire, but it is a step 

in the right direction. 




■ Improving Open Systems 

The current movement is towards plug- 
and-play compatibility. Plug-and-play com- 
ponents and peripherals configure 
themselves when they are installed. For ex- 
ample, when a plug-and-play sound card is 
installed into a machine capable of recog- 
nizing that technology, the machine automat- 
ically recognizes the card and sets it up. 
There are no switches to throw or compli- 
cated configurations to alter. You simply 
plug the card into the machine and turn the 
machine on; changes are made by the device 
itself to automatically configure the 
Autoexec.bat and Config.sys files. 

When Windows 95 is introduced this 
August, it is expected to resolve difficulties be- 
tween plug-and-play peripheral devices and 
non-plug-and-play hardware, allowing the 
hardware to recognize the new component 
and adjust it as necessary. 

Among its other features, Windows 95 of- 
fers plug-and-play automatic hardware 
setup and Wizards that provide shortcuts, 
sometimes for applications as well as for 
users (see "Windows 95" in the April 1995 
PC Novice for more information). Instead of 
manually selecting the proper driver, system 
configuration, and system resources, 
Windows 95 will do the work. In other 
words, if you are installing a modem, 
plug-and-play technology will automatically 
recognize the type of modem, its data 
transfer speed, the appropriate communica- 
tions port, and all other parameters that must 
be set in order for the modem to work. 
Installing a fax modem, sound card, or other 
device is as simple as physically putting it 
into the right slot in the PC. If your compo- 
nents are not designed for plug and play, 
Wizards will simplify the configuration 
process by, for example, providing users 
with a choice of modem models or data 
transfer speeds. 

Windows 95 is unlikely to be the panacea 
that users desire, but it is a step in the right 
direction. As system components become 

even more broadly compatible, the issue of 
open versus proprietary components is 
likely to become irrelevant. As it 
stands today, however, there are still 
just enough proprietary components 
available for open systems that it is 
wise to ask questions. • 



fry Gail Dutton 
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Curl Up With 
A Good Read-Me 




After completing the installation 
process of a program, you will face a 
choice: to read or not to read. The op- 
tion to view read-me files, stored in the main 
program directory during product installation, 
typically is offered at the last prompt in the in- 
stallation process. If you are like most users, 
you'll ignore the files and click "No" in re- 
sponse to the software's question on whether 
you'd like to see the read-me file. 

"Human tendency is to try to do something 
yourself, and if that doesn't work, people con- 
sult their manual," says Rob Crawley, an IBM 
spokesperson. "So read-me files are commonly 
ignored, sometimes to the detriment of the 
user." Dodging the read-me can be detri- 
mental because these files often contain valu- 
able information. 

■ What They Are 

Read-me files contain information that didn't 
make it into the printed documentation. They are 
simple text or data files and usually contain 
late-breaking information regarding changes and 
enhancements in software since the prior version. 
With the completion of a new version, manufac- 
turers are eager to ship the product, including 
the manual, to retailers. Since it takes longer to 
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print hard copy than to manufacture diskettes, 
the manual goes into production before the pro- 
gram diskettes. When late-in-the-game program 
information becomes available, it is easier to in- 
terrupt the diskette manufacturing process to 
add new data than to stop the printing presses 
for changes in the manual. 

"It's a good delivery vehicle to give 
late-breaking information to the end-user," 
Crawley says. 

The files, available either through an instal- 
lation prompt or in the program's root direc- 
tory, contain fresh information on any topic, 
from additions to bugs found to last-minute 
details on utilizing an application. 

Read-me files usually follow a rule of 
thumb: the bigger the program, the bigger the 
file. For convenience, you can print a file to 
read on paper rather than staring at your com- 
puter screen. Some of the information in 
read-me files also can be obtained by calling 
the technical support numbers in your manual, 
but it is often difficult to get through to a tech- 
nician and, depending on your situation, you 
could be charged as much as $150 per incident. 

"Our software industry is forced to limit and 
charge for support," says Charlene Billingsley, a 
technical support operator for WordPerfect 



Products and Workgroup Applications with 
Novell. "That's why we're providing more elec- 
tronic devices available for the individual." 

■ Why Read? 

Those unfamiliar with their PC will probably 
use read-me files more than the advanced user. 
There are, however, situations in which viewing 
the files would be beneficial to anyone. 
According to Crawley, these files can be broken 
down into three main categories: installation, 
compatibility issues, and performance. 

Even if you're confident about the instal- 
lation process, the read-me file can help vi- 
sually map out how software should be 
installed. Some read-me files concerning in- 
stallation include "Setup" and "After 
Installing Windows in PC-DOS 7.0." 
(PC-DOS from IBM is almost identical to 
MS-DOS except for the names of some files 
and utilities.) For example, if you had a 
question concerning formatting hard drives 
you could scroll down the list to find the 
Unformatted Hard Disks read-me file under 
the SETUP category. This file would give 
you the following information: 

"When installing, SETUP gives you the op- 
tion to format unformatted partitions. When 
running SETUP as an application in DOS 3.3 
the partitions should not be formatted. To 
work around the problem, boot from SETUP 
Diskette 1 or format the partitions with your 
previous version of DOS." 

Some installation files for MS-DOS include 
"Running Windows for Workgroups with an 
Operating System Other Than the Microsoft 
MS-DOS Operating System," and 
"Installation Instructions." The Setup.txt on- 
line document contains the setup program 
and information about running TSR (termi- 
nate-and-stay-resident) programs with 
Windows for Workgroups. 

Read-me files are also handy for compati- 
bility issues, usually for a particular configura- 
tion or when you need to do customization for 
easier software installation. These files include 
"LAN Administrator Install to OS/2," 
"Incompatible Compression Programs," and 
"Notes on Upgrading from WPWin 6.0 to 6.1" 
in MS-DOS. 

Tips on performance and getting the most 
from your software are perhaps the greatest 
advantage of read-me files. The PC DOS files 
contain such information as IBM 
Antivirus/ DOS Updates, a list and explana- 
tion of DOS commands, and Compression. 
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MS-DOS read-me files include "Macro Help," 
"Running Communications Applications," 
and "Running Specific MS-DOS-based 
Applications" such as games. Most programs 
also offer files explaining where to call to find 
additional support. 

If you don't own a particular program and 
would like to obtain information about it, some 
read-me files can be accessed on the Internet. 
The Internet also has its own text files. For ex- 
ample, CU-SEE Me, a video conferencing 
package on the Internet for the PC and 
Macintosh, has a read-me file explaining new 
features of the program and how to fix re- 
maining bugs. 

When using the Type command or DOS ed- 
itor to access a directory to view read-me files, 
the files are automatically converted into an 
ASCII file format so that any text editor can 
open them. All read-me files, not including 
graphics, are ASCII files. 

To view a read-me text file in PC-DOS, lo- 
cate it on either the Setup Diskette of the 
PC-DOS installation diskettes or in the direc- 
tory where DOS was installed. If you have a 
PC-DOS system, you can view or print this 
file for additional information before in- 
stalling PC-DOS. 

■ Viewing Read-Me Files 

To look at the contents of a file, you can use 
any text editor in PC-DOS or use the BROWSE 
command. 

To Use the BROWSE Command to view a 
file in PC-DOS: 
1. Change to the directory where your DOS 

files are located (usually C>DOS). Type 

cd followed by the name of the DOS 

directory, such as cd dos. 
1 Type the following at the DOS command 

prompt: 

browse readme.txt 

This allows you to use the BROWSE 
command to see the contents of the 
PC-DOS Readme.txt file. 

3. Press PAGE DOWN to continue viewing 
the contents online. 

4. If you want to stop viewing, press F3. 

To print Readme.txt files in PC-DOS: 
1. Type the following at the DOS command 
prompt: 

print readme.txt 

1 Press ENTER 
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To access read-me files in WordPerfect for 
Windows through File Manager 

1. Click on the icon marked Main. 

2. Open File Manager and get into the root 
directory (C>). 

3. Click on Search under the File menu. 

4. Type: read*.* 

5. To search for a file name, click on Search AH 
Subdirectories, then click OK. 

6. Double-click on the desired file from the 
Search list. 

To get to the Notepad in Windows: 
Usually you will use the Notepad to bring 
up a file with the .TXT extension, the Windows 
text editor. Other files should be brought up 
with the TYPE command since you can have 
only a limited amount of characters in the 
Notepad or DOS editor. 

1. To search through files, exit File Manager, 
open the Accessories group, then double- 
click on Notepad. 

2. Click Open under the File menu and search 
through the directories. You also can enter a 
name from the Search list. 

■ The TYPE Command 

Undoubtedly, the quickest way to view a 
file is by using the TYPE command. 



To access read-me files in MS-DOS using the 
TYPE command: 
1. Get into the root directory of your MS-DOS 

prompt (C>) by typing cd \ . 
2.Typedirread».»/S 

This command, when used with the /S para- 
meter, allows you to search through subdirecto- 
ries for all the files in your hard drive. To avoid 
the fast scroll through the directories, add 

/P 

after the S. This will stop the scroll after each 
full screen. After you've viewed the screen, 
press any key to keep scrolling. Pressing one 
key at a time will allow you to stop at every 
page. This information lists what the files are, 
their size by number of bytes, and the date and 
time they were implemented. When you have 
located the file you want to view, scroll to the 
end of the directory. 

To view a particular directory, at the root di- 
rectory (C>), 

1. Type cd dos 

2. Press ENTER 

3. Type type readme.txt I more 

4. Press any key to scroll down 

by Jerri Tvrdy 
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Tips For Buying Software 
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286 



eople give you tips for 

almost everything you 

do in life: building a 
house, fixing your car, up- 
grading your computer. Not to 
be left out, we've come up 
with some things you should con- 
sider when buying software. 

The most important part of buying soft- 
ware starts before you leave your 
house— making sure you're familiar with 
your computer system. Knowing what 
works and what doesn't on your PC will 
remove many compatibility problems that 
you face when buying software. We rec- 
ommend that you put all the relevant 
system information on a notecard in your 
wallet so that you can pull it out to see if a 
particular software package is compatible 
with your computer. Some information 
that should be included on the card: 

• Is your microprocessor a 286, 386, 486, 
or Pentium, and what is the megahertz 
speed? 

• What versions of DOS and Windows do 
you have? 

• How much free hard drive space do you 
have? 

• How many megabytes of RAM (random- 
access memory) are available? 

• Does your computer have a CD-ROM 
(compact disc, read-only memory) drive? 
If so, what type and what speed? 

Is it IDE- or SCSI-controlled? (IDE, or 
Integrated Device Electronics, is a disk 
drive interface that eliminates the need for a 
separate adapter card because the controller 
electronics reside on the drive itself. SCSI, 
or Small Computer System Interface, 
connects computers to peripheral 
devices through a series of connections 
called a daisy chain.) 

• Does your computer have a sound board? 

• Do you have a VGA or SVGA monitor? (See 
"The Latest Picture" in the April 1995 issue 
of PC Nwice for more information on VGA 
and SVGA.) 

Before heading to the stores, research 
products by reading product reviews, 
accessing forums on online services, or 
talking to friends and user groups about the 



DOS 
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advantages and drawbacks to certain software 
packages. If you know someone who has the 
program, ask if you can borrow it. Doing 
these things will save you from wandering 
through the computer store, not knowing 
what you're looking for. Researching the 
products also will tell you how expensive 
some packages are. Some software costs hun- 
dreds of dollars, something you'll want to 
know before making the decision to buy. 

If you do find yourself at a loss to find a 
certain package, Mike Schmidt, president of 
Software City in South Bend, Ind., recom- 
mends that you ask a salesperson for help. 
Salespeople can be great resources for 
information about products and the systems 
they require. 

Also, ask the salesperson about the return 
policy and warranty for the product. Most re- 
tailers are fairly good about returns as long as 
you can bring back the documentation and 
registration card for the package, says David 
Tremblay, research director for Software 
Publishers Association. 

When choosing between two packages 
that perform similar functions, there are two 



things to remember. First, if one 
product is made by a reputable, big- 
name company, such as Microsoft or 
Intuit, and the other by a smaller, more 
obscure company, it's usually better to 
buy the name-brand product even if 
it's more expensive. The company 
wouldn't be popular if it didn't pro- 
duce quality software. Second, 
don't buy off the bargain table 
unless you find a package for 
which you've been hunting or 
have heard good things about. 
Many times, the software on 
the bargain table is an old ver- 
sion, or it's a product that wasn't 
any good to begin with. 

There are additional considerations for 
buying children's software. First, manu- 
facturers package software to be attrac- 
tive to children. Just because the product 
has appealing wrapping doesn't mean it's 
good. Read the back of the package to 
find out what the product does before 
you buy it. Look for the RSAC or ESRB 
ratings on computer games, which rate 
the level of violence, to determine if the 
product is appropriate. Tremblay says that 
the ratings provide parents with information 
that's sometimes unavailable in the descrip- 
tion on the back of the box. 

When buying educational software, stay 
within the age levels recommended on the 
software box. These age levels are usually 
fairly accurate, Schmidt says. If the package is 
for ages 3 to 7 and you buy it for your 8-year- 
old child, chances are the product will be too 
simple. Buy it for a 2-year old and it likely will 
be too advanced. 

Finally, check children's software to see if it 
has been given a seal of approval by a par- 
enting association, such as the National 
Parenting Center. These seals mean that the 
product has been tested and approved as a 
good product. 

Once you get the hang of buying software, 
you'll be able to formulate your own set of rules. 
Until then, if you follow these basic tips, you 
should have no problem buying software that is 
compatible with your system and your needs. • 



by Juliet Oseka 
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Using Software 
For Summer Projects 



I 




Summer is upon us, and it's time to start 
those outdoor projects you've planned 
all winter, such as building a deck, re- 
pairing the roof, or landscaping the yard. But 
should you use a tried-and-true, do-it-yourself 
book or go out on a limb and try one of those 
fix-it-yourself software programs? You know 
it'll be time consuming to read an entire book 
about building a deck when you already know 
the basics, but you worry that the software will 
omit an important detail, causing your deck to 
crash to the ground. Before you head for the 
store, here are some things we found when we 
compared books and software. Just remember 
that no matter how attractive the information in 
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software programs may appear, unless you own 
a portable PC, you can't take the program with 
you when you climb on the roof to fix a gutter. 

When it comes to gardening, the software pro- 
grams beat the books hands-down. While you 
spend hours flipping through plant boob trying 
to find the perfect flower for that not-so-perfect 
spot, the software lets you search databases by 
entering the type of soil you have, the climate in 
which you live, or the lighting conditions. The 
computer cross-references for the asked-for 
flower, and voila, the search is over. 

The decision between book and software be- 
comes more difficult when you get into land- 
scaping. These programs contain as much 



information as books and take less time to use, 
as you can access a lot of information with a 
mouse-click. Carmen Mariscal, a user of 
Landscape For Windows by Expert Software, 
found the software worked better for her and 
her husband when they landscaped their back- 
yard, mainly because two people can't read a 
book together. They can, however, both sit at 
the computer, adding and deleting elements to 
find an agreeable layout. And this is the biggest 
advantage of all. With the software, you drag 
and drop elements onto your yard. If an ele- 
ment doesn't work in your design, you can 
delete the details easily without having to tear 
holes in your paper as you erase. 
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wouldn't it 
e nice to buy 
I COMPUTER 
from someone 

WHO'S 

down-to-earth ? 



f it seems like you need a degree in physics to find the right computer, 
then maybe it's time you shopped Sears Brand Central. Where you'll 
meet patient, knowledgeable salespeople who can help you figure out exactly 
what you want. And explain it all in plain English, without the technical talk. 

hether you're a chess fiend, gourmet cook or astronaut in ^^^^L 

training, you'll find row after row of software for the whole 
family. In the latest formats, from multimedia CD-ROM to Pentium. Plus top- 
name systems like Apple, Compaq and Packard Bell. omputer shopping 
can be complicated. So shoot for Brand Central and keep it simple. 
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Once you design your new backyard, many 
software programs will estimate the cost of the 
materials for your design while a book only 
tells you how to do this. Landscaping pro- 
grams also cross-reference for plants of a cer- 
tain size or light requirement in a matter of 
seconds. Books can't do this for you. 

A final consideration is whether the software 
contains directions for everything you'll want 
to do when landscaping your yard, such as 
building a deck. Most landscaping programs 
don't have information on this project. Books, 
however, often have a specific chapter on deck 
building, making them the smarter purchase if 
you plan to do more than just landscape. 

For deck building, we had difficulty de- 
ciding if a book or software was better, as both 
give good directions for the actual building of 
a deck. One plus for books is that they tell you 
how to design and build specific decks, such as 
one with a tree in the middle, while the soft- 
ware sticks to basic designs. 
Deck-building software does have 
an advantage over the books, how- 
ever. Some programs will write a 
materials list for you with the cost of 
your deck included in the list. 
Without the software, you would 
have to do your own calculations. 

For small, home-repair projects, 
such as fixing shingles or plumbing, 
the software is definitely easier to 
use because you just click on the 
project for which you want informa- 
tion. Many times, the books are only 
for specific projects, such as adding 
on a room, while the software gives 
information about general, home- 
improvement jobs. 

In conclusion, the choice be- 
tween book or software depends on — "™™ 
the type of project you are doing and your 
personal preference. Sometimes the choice is 
really whether you'd rather read directions 
from a book or computer saeen. If you want 
the convenience of taking the directions into 
every nook and cranny while you work, pur- 
chase the book. But if quickness is a priority, 
buy the software because these programs will 
get the job done faster. 

The choices don't end once you choose to 
buy a software program, though. Now you 
must decide which software package to buy. To 
help you with this, we've compiled a list of gar- 
dening, landscaping, and home-improvement 
software to let you know what's on the market. 
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■ Gardening 

The Better Homes And Gardens Complete 
Guide To Gardening CD-ROM book bundle 
from Multicom Publishing Inc. eliminated the 
tough decisions between books or software. 
Both were included in the package and com- 
plement each other well. While the book deals 
with landscaping, greenhouses, and plant 
care, the easy-to-use CD-ROM helps users 
care for various plants, from annuals to 
perennials to houseplants. This software is so 
extensive that every plant, including your 
lawn and shrubs, is covered. 

When you begin the program, you're given 
four different categories— Gardening Funda- 
mentals, Garden Types, Gardening Index, and 
Gardener's Almanac— which are chosen by 
clicking on a corresponding button or icon. 
Users are expected to read in short spurts, with 
the most reading coming from the plant-care 
directions found in the Gardening Index. Short 




Use the Better Homes And Gardens Guide To 
Gardening's Index to learn how to care for 
plants such as this Begonia. 



movies, complete with sound, make using the 
program easier. They deal with topics such as 
how to build a window box or sow seeds in 
peat pots. 

Another set of slides, showing different 
plants in various landscape settings, is also 
available. However, this slide show doesn't 
have sound and caused us problems when 
we clicked on its icon to get started. The 
same slides kept playing over and over. 
There was no stop button from what we 
could see, and clicking the mouse changed 
the pictures instead of stopping the show. 
We eventually had to press CTRL-ALT to re- 
turn to the main menu. This program didn't 



come with an instruction guide, so we had to 
figure it out on our own. 

Other than this mishap, the software worked 
wonderfully and gave us tons of information 
about caring for our plants. The Gardening 
Index was the most helpful category. Click on 
a plant category, such as Annual, and a list of 
plant types pops up. By double-clicking on a 
specific plant type, a dialog box appears with 
the plant's description, directions for care, and 
picture. The box also contains information 
about the type of soil and amount of light and 
water the plant needs; clicking on an icon pro- 
vides more information about pests and dis- 
eases or propagation techniques. 

This program's strength is definitely in 
the plant care information it provides. If 
that's what you're looking for and you're 
tired of flipping through cumbersome books 
for information about your plants, this pro- 
gram is for you. 

Better Homes And Gardens Guide To 

Gardening 

$49.95 (suggested retail price) 

Multicom Publishing Inc. 

(800)850-7272 

The Exotic Garden from VT 
Productions is big on movies but 
small on user-friendliness. The 
CD-ROM is broken into four cate- 
gories—Introduction, The Exotic 
Garden, Why Plants Flower, and A-Z 
Guide— with two of them consisting 
solely of movies that leave much to be 
desired. The Introduction consists of a 
quick, narrated film overview of The 
Exotic Garden's offerings. However, 
the picture frame is too small, making 
the pictures blurry, and the sound is 
irreparably soft. If you need to pause 
in the middle of the movie, forget it— every 
time you stop the show, it automatically re- 
turns to the beginning when you restart. 

The second all-movie category is Why 
Plants Flower, and this show isn't much 
better. The screen is still too small and the 
sound too soft, but on top of that, the movie is 
just plain dry. This scientific film tells users 
about the life cycle of flowering plants, cov- 
ering such topics as flowering, pollination, 
fruiting, and seed development. This informa- 
tion is interesting and valuable in its own 
right, but the film never discusses how to 
grow plants, which is what most people want 
to know when they buy gardening software. 
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The rest of the program is mostly text-based, 
requiring users to do a lot of reading. Under 
The Exotic Garden category, there are sub- 
heads full of useful plant information, if you 
take the time to read it. The A-Z Guide seems 
to be the most helpful part of the program. 
Choose a specific plant to see a list that tells 
you how to care for, fertilize, and repot the 
plant along with information about the plant's 
genus and family. Beautiful, full-screen pic- 
tures of each plant accompany the care direc- 
tions, which is a highlight of Exotic Garden. 

One final drawback to the program is its 
search feature. You can search for a specific 
type of plant, such as palms or violets. Once 
the search is finished, a list of the plants under 
that category pops up, but the list is the Latin, 
and not common, names. While this works for 
horticulturists, it won't be of much help to the 
average, non-Latin-speaking gardener. 

The Exotic Garden 

$24.95 (suggested retail price) 

VT Productions 

(800)523-3520 

Not all gardening software deals 
with flowers, as we discovered 
when we looked at Sprout! from 
Abracadata. Sprout! helps users lay 
out vegetable gardens, giving infor- 
mation about when to plant and har- 
vest various vegetables and how 
much space should be between 
plants and rows. The diskette con- 
tains seven vegetable databases de- 
pending on the climate where you 
live. Specifying your climate the first 
time you start Sprout! lets it bring up 
the right vegetable database. Once 
you specify your garden plot's mea- ^^* 
surements, you can go into either the Plant 
Database to find out growing information or 
into Planting Options to add vegetables to 
your on-screen layout. 

Sprout! has a Garden Calendar, which can 
be printed out in a graph format to show 
users when to plant and harvest each veg- 
etable in their designed garden. The program 
also creates a Shopping List from your layout 
to tell how many seed packets you should 
buy to feed a specific number of people. 
Finally, the software can make a soil pH 
chart, which shows you the minimum and 
maximum recommended soil pH for each 
vegetable in the garden. 



The user's guide explains everything thor- 
oughly and contains a great tutorial. This 
guide also has vegetable and fruit growing tips 
for all the plants listed in the database. We 
thought this was interesting because most 
other software companies include this infor- 
mation in the program. With Sprout!, if users 
need plant growing tips, they must look in the 
user's manual as well as in the program. 

For added fun, this software lets you add 
wheelbarrows, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, 
scarecrows, etc. to your garden layout, getting 
you in the spirit of gardening. We found this 
program easy and fun to use and definitely 
recommend it for those wanting to lay out this 
summer's garden. 

Sprout! 

$59.95 (suggested retail price) 

Abracadata 

(800)4514871 




3D Landscape lets you look at your landscaped 
yard from all angles, including a top and 
three-dimensional view. 



■ Landscaping 

Using Expert Software's Landscape For 
Windows is a good way to visualize how your 
yard will look without spending hours on the 
design. This easy-to-use program, available on 
diskette, has all the things you'd want in your 
backyard stored in file libraries so you don't 
have to design anything by hand; with the 
click of the mouse you can add swimming 
pools, gazebos, greenhouses, and trees to your 
design. The program's strength lies in letting 
users move things around the yard to decide 
where they look best, or scrapping them com- 
pletely if they don't look right, says John 
Bondurant, a Landscape user. 



The straightforward user's manual gives 
you a helpful, step-by-step tutorial that lets 
you design a sample backyard, giving you a 
feel for the program before you start de- 
signing your new yard. Landscape's esti- 
mate feature also will compute the total 
price of the required supplies when you 
enter the number of items you want to pur- 
chase and their unit cost. 

This program does have two disadvan- 
tages, though. First, the hand that helps you 
move elements on-screen works great for big 
objects, like decks, but is a hassle when 
you're trying to move something as small as 
a cactus. The hand is bigger than these small 
elements, making it difficult to place them 
exactly where you want them. Second, the 
selection of pools is larger than the selection 
of flowers. Users have the choice between 
only four types of flowers, limiting the selec- 
tion they can put on their design. But, if you 
just want to get a feel for what 
flowers, no matter the kind, will 
look like in a specific spot, this pro- 
gram works great. 

Landscape For Windows 
$14.95 (suggested retail price) 
Expert Software 
(800)759-2562 

Perfectionists and gung-ho land- 
scapes will love 3D Landscape from 
Books That Work and LandDesigner 
Multi-Media For Gardens from Green 
Thumb Software. Both CD-ROM pro- 
grams require a lot of time and pa- 
tience, as they ask for exact details 
about your landscaping project, right 
down to plot line measurements. The 
^^™ programs have incredible foliage li- 
braries, allowing you to place specifically 
shaped trees, shrubs, and flowers on your 
lawn. They do a great job of helping you de- 
cide which plants should go where by either 
letting you place the actual plant or a plant 
representation in your design. Both products 
contain a materials estimator function that 
helps you determine how much your project 
will cost. 

As similar as these products are, each has 
some unique features. As its name implies, 3D 
Landscape gives you a top and three-dimen- 
sional view of your design while letting you 
figure in the slope and shadiness of your yard 
and wind direction. You even can custom 
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design your yard to hide eyesores. This 
product also has a growth-over-time button, 
which lets you see how the plants in your yard 
will age in the next few years. 

3D Landscape, equipped with sound 
bytes, contains a helpful how-to section that 
describes how to design your landscape, pre- 
pare the site, buy the materials, etc. One 
drawback to 3D Landscape is that, despite 
the intuitive interface, the program is some- 
times hard to use because the instruction 
manual is so vague. 

LandDesigner's strengths lie in its tutorial 
and user's manual, making it easy for new 
users to figure out. But as easy as it is to 
figure out, it's not quite as easy to use. The 
drawing area is set up like an architectural 
program— everything is drawn with your 
mouse by clicking on various versions of lines 
and arcs. This, along with the fact that struc- 
tures like houses or decks aren't kept on file, 
require you to do a lot of freehand 
drawing. The objects that can be 
dragged and dropped onto your de- 
sign are usually too big in propor- 
tion to your yard, and sizing them 
down is frustrating. 

The program's one redeeming 
factor is its Pricing option, which 
tells you the cost of a highlighted 
tree or flower. This price, however, 
is only for the White Flower Farm 
in Connecticut, so the quoted 
price isn't necessarily correct for 
your local nursery. You can, 
however, order the plants you 
want from White Flower Farm, 
making the listed price a handy op- 
tion (keep in mind, however, that 
White Flower Farm is one of the 
pricier nurseries around). ^^™ 

3D Landscape 

$79.95 (suggested retail price) 

Boob That Work 

(800)242-4546 

LandDesigner Multi-Media For Gardens 
$49 (suggested retail price) 
Green Thumb Software 
(800)336-3127 

■ Home Improvement 

Design & Build Your Deck from Books That 
Work has to be one of the easiest design pro- 
grams to use. On top of having an intuitive 
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interface, the program's thin owner's 
manual gets straight to the point, telling you 
the basics you need to know to get the job 
done. The design portion lets users choose 
from four basic deck designs and then alter 
one to fit their needs. Adding steps and rail- 
ings is as simple as clicking on the location 
of the desired elements. 

The program also contains a how-to sec- 
tion, which teaches users how to go about 
building the dream deck. The first part de- 
scribes how to design a deck within budget 
constraints; the second portion is a step- 
by-step construction guide. Both of these 
sections are helpful tools, dealing with such 
topics as choosing wood for a deck, the 
problems with treated lumber, and how to 
dig and set footings. 

One drawback to this program is that it's 
mostly text-based, meaning there's a lot of 
reading in the how-to section. You also can't 
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give useful hints about getting home improve- 
ment jobs done quickly but correctly, from 
rewiring the house to fixing plumbing prob- 
lems. The amount of information that these 
programs contain is impressive, as is the ease 
with which you can access this information. 

The Home Repair Encyclopedia's high- 
lights are its videos, which show users how to 
do a project, such as replacing bricks or 
grouting tile. The program, which requires 
quite a bit of reading, also has a section 
specifically for old houses, covering some 
common problems that arise during renova- 
tion projects. Finally, there's a section that 
gives users tips on how to remove difficult 
stains, such as blood or shoe polish. 

Simply House takes a different approach 
to home improvement with its easy-to-use 
interface. With this program, users click on 
buttons or short word phrases to access re- 
pair information. The unique thing about 
Simply House is that it's set up in 
the form of a house. As you walk 
through the house and move your 
mouse, words pop up. Click on 
these words, and information 
about fixing that specific object 
appears. Elizabeth Sugameli, who 
used Simply House to replace a 
doorknob, says some of the project 
descriptions needed more detail, 
but the product still helps her get 
the job done. The great sound in 
this product, which includes con- 
tinuous music as you tour the 
house, is a highlight. 



When you click on the word "security," informa- 
tion about using and installing security systems 
pops up in Simply House. 



use it to plan multi-level decks. Other than 
that, we would definitely recommend this pro- 
gram, available on diskette, to anyone inter- 
ested in building their own deck. 

Design & Build Your Deck 
$79.95 (suggested retail price) 
Books That Work 
(800)242-4546 

If you want to improve your home in ways 
other than building a deck, the Home Repair 
Encyclopedia version 2.0 from Books That Work 
and Simply House from 4Home Productions are 
the programs for you. Both CD-ROM products 



Home Repair Encyclopedia 
$49.95 (suggested retail price) 
Books That Work 
(800)242-4546 



Simply House 

$44.95 (suggested retail price) 

4Home Productions 

(800)773-5445 

■ The Choice Is Yours 

No matter which software package or book 
you choose, in the end it's always a gamble as 
to how much help the product really offers. 
We've tried to put the odds in your favor by 
showing you some of the differences between 
these products. The rest is up to you. # 

by luliet Oseka 
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Paying Bills 
With Your Computer 



You probably have a routine when it 
comes to paying bills. Maybe you 
sit down at the beginning of every 
month and write checks to cover the stack 
of bills you receive. Maybe you pay bills on 
a weekly basis, as they find their way to 
your mailbox. No matter what routine you 
use to pay your debts, however, if you're 
not using your computer, you could be 
wasting your time. 

Today's personal finance software has 
several ways to make your bill-paying life 
easier. No, it won't help you come up with 
the money you need to pay your bills. But 



How Bills 

Are Paid 

By Computer 



with its check-printing and online bill- 
paying features, it can make paying bills 
easier and faster. 

■ Paying Bills Electronically 

For years now, the leading personal fi- 
nance packages have let you track your 
spending habits by recording income and ex- 
pense records. They've acted as computer- 
ized checkbooks and financial advisors by 
allowing you to balance your bank state- 
ments, create a budget, and organize and 
evaluate your financial information. They've 
also had the ability to help you pay bills by 



letting you print checks with your computer 
and printer. 

Recently, they've made paying bills even 
more convenient by providing online bill pay- 
ment, which lets you pay debts with no paper 
and no fuss. You simply tell the computer to 
pay a bill, use the computer and modem to call 
a bill-payment service (the one you have access 
to through your software) and send the pay- 
ment orders to be processed. 

In this article, we'll discuss the advan- 
tages and logistics of these computerized 
bill-paying methods, giving examples from 
the most popular personal finance 



When paying bills by computer, users have two choices. Using personal finance soft- 
ware, they can record their checks, print them, and mail them to the payees. Using a 
bill paying service like CheckFree, the subscriber sends payment information to the 
service. If the payee is set up to receive electronic payments, CheckFree transfers 
funds electronically from the subscriber's checking account to the creditor through the 
U.S. Federal Reserve or MasterCard RPS system. For payments to smaller merchants 
or individuals, CheckFree sends checks via the U.S. Postal Service. 



User/Subscriber 




U.S. Postal Service 



Reserve System 



Source: Check Free/Access Public Relations 
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packages: Quicken 4 for Windows and 
Quicken 4 Deluxe for Windows from Intuit 
Inc., Microsoft Money from Microsoft Corp., 
Managing Your Money from Block Financial 
Software (formerly MECA Software), and 
Kiplinger's Simply Money from 4Home 
Productions, a division of Computer 
Associates International Inc. 

First, let's discuss printing checks with your 
computer. 
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Figure 1: In Quicken 4 Deluxe for Windows, you 
select the checks to print in the Select Checks to 
Print dialog box, shown here. When you highlight 
Selected Checks and click the Choose button, an- 
other dialog box lists the checks to be printed. 
There, you mark the checks to print. 



■ Printing Checks Via Computer 

When you print a check with your computer 
and printer, you're making a computerized 
record of the payment in your financial software 
at the same time. Type the information into the 
computer and it's printed neatly on custom 
checks for your laser, inkjet, or dot matrix printer 
and recorded in the software's register. All you 
do is sign the check and send it to the payee. If 
you later need to find a record of the payment, 
it's easier to look up a historic transaction with 
the search features of your finance package than 
rifle through your checkbook register. 

According to Rich Bray, group product 

manager for Microsoft Money, the 

■ professional-looking checks and the clean 

I record-keeping that result from printing 

I checks by computer can be worthwhile for 

small business and household finances alike. 

Bray says the big incentive, however, is time 
savings— especially if you're currently writing 
I your checks by hand and then entering the 
transaction information into your finance soft- 
ware. In addition, you don't need to re-enter 
information like an established payee's ac- 
count number, name, or even the date. The 
software can automatically input these things. 



The only thing you do is select the payee from 
an established list, type the amount, print the 
check, sign it, and mail it. 

To print checks with your computer, you 
need a personal finance package that lets you 
do this, a printer, and special checks made 
specifically for use with your printer type 
(laser, dot matrix, or inkjet) and your software. 
Most personal finance programs offer 
checks under their name, usually coming from 
a check printer like Deluxe 
Business Systems. Information for 
ordering these checks is included 
with your software documenta- 
tion. There are also third-party 
vendors like Designer Checks 
(800/239-4087) that offer 
reduced-price checks that work 
with many of the major packages. 
The checks that work with per- 
sonal finance software come in a 
variety of styles and formats. 
There are wallet, standard, and 
voucher checks for continuous- 
feed (dot matrix) printers and 
wallet, standard, and voucher 
checks for single-sheet (laser or 
inkjet) printers. The type of 
checks you choose depends on 
whether you want stubs (separate, printed 
records of the date, payee, amount, memo, and 
account name) or vouchers (printed records 
that include the stub information and category 
and subcategory details for the transaction). 

Wallet checks are the size of the typical per- 
sonal bank account checks and come with 
stubs for each check. Standard checks are 
full-size (business-size) checks, but they don't 
include stubs. Voucher checks are full-size 
checks with a voucher for each check; typical 
paychecks use a voucher format. 

The checks are personalized with preprinted 
information like your account number, name, 
address, etc. You also can have emblems, back- 
ground designs, or company logos printed on 
the checks. 

If you're used to buying personal account 
checks from your bank for about $15 for 250, 
or from a third-party check printer for closer to 
$5 for 250, you'll probably have sticker shock 
when you discover that 250 of these special 
wallet-sized checks sell for about $40 to $60 
from the software companies and $25 from the 
third-party vendors. (If you're looking at stan- 
dard-sized checks, however, the costs are more 
reasonable. Banks charge about $50 to $75 for 



300 full-sized checks; this is close to what the 
computer-printable checks cost.) 

Tom Blaisdell, director of marketing for the 
financial supplies group at Intuit, says that the 
organization and time savings you get from 
printing checks by computer can more than 
outweigh any extra cost in the checks. 

"We hear back from our customers that the 
time savings |from printing their checks by 
computer] is extraordinary," he says. "And 
they love the professional look the printed 
checks give them. Our customers are well 
aware of the cost and are also well aware of the 
benefits." 

Many of Intuit's Quicken customers are 
small business owners, some printing as many 
as 500 checks a month. "They used to do this 
on a typewriter," Blaisdell says. "To them, 
Quicken's check-printing capability is a 
god-send." 

To see how easy it is, let's look at how you 
print checks using Quicken 4 Deluxe for 
Windows. 

■ Printing Checks With Quicken 

Before printing a check, you must first write 
the check. To do this in Quicken: 

1. Select Write Checks from the Activities 
menu. 

2. A Write Checks window with a graphic of a 
check will pop on-screen. 

3. Select the account in which you want the 
check recorded. 

4. Enter the payee name (or select it from the 
drop-down list if it's a regular payee). 

5. Type the numerical amount (Quicken 
automatically spells out the dollar amount 
when you press TAB). 

6. Enter a Memo note (optional). 

7. Update the check in the register by clicking 
Record. 

You can print checks as soon as you've 
written them or you can print them at a later 
time. When you're ready to print your checks: 

1 . Place the blank checks in your printer. 

2. Open the account from which you want to 
print checks. 
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3. Choose Print Checks from the File menu 
and a Select Checks to Print box will appear 
(see Figure 1). 

4. Type the number of the first blank check in 
your printer in the First Check Number box 
in this window. 

5. Select the checks you want to print. 

6. Click the Print button and a Print Checks 
box will appear (see Figure 2). 

7. In this box, select the check style on which 
you want to print. 

8. Click OK to start printing. 

When you are selecting which checks to 
print, Quicken gives you three options. All 
Checks will print all the unprinted checks in the 
account. Checks dated through will print all 
unprinted checks through a certain date. 
Selected Checks lets you choose the checks you 
wish to print. To activate one of these options, 
click the Choose button and highlight the 
checks you want to print in the dialog box that 
appears. Click on Done when you're finished. 

NOTE: The first time you print your checks, you'll 
need to set your printer up for checks. You'll also 
want to run a test check to make sure the checks will 
he printed with the proper alignment. Your user's 
guide will tell you how to do these things. Always ex- 
amine the printed checks to make sure they're correct. 
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Figure 2: The Print Checks dialog box in Quicken 
4 Deluxe for Windows is where you choose the 
type of check you wish to print. 



■ Never Write Checks Again? 

Printing checks is easy and can be a real time- 
saver, but it's impractical to assume that you'll 
never want to handwrite a check again. After all, 
you can't (or probably won't) strap your com- 
puter on your back when you go grocery shop- 
ping. Writing and printing checks can work well 
together, however, says Intuit's Blaisdell. 

To give yourself the option of handwriting 
checks, he says, you can place a couple of your 
computer checks in your wallet or you can use 
two sets of check numbers. For example, you 



can keep checks 1000 to 1999 from your bank 
for use when you need to handwrite checks 
and use computer-printable checks 2000 to 
2999 for your computer-generated bill paying. 

"There's a myth out there that you shouldn't 
use two sets of check numbers," Blaisdell says. 
"Neither Quicken nor a bank will 
have any trouble dealing 
with two sets of num- 
bers." 

Blaisdell points 
out that as more 
people do their 
books on the com- 
puter, the number 
of people printing 
checks by computer is growing. 
Microsoft's Bray says this is also true of the other 
computerized bill-payment method— online 
bill-paying. He says that's partially because the 
transition from writing and recording checks on 
computer to paying your bills with a 
modem-equipped computer is an easy one. 

■ Paying Bills Online 

Chances are, you probably already use some 
form of automated electronic bill payment. 
According to PS1 Inc., 43% of U.S. households 
participate in some form of auto- 
mated payment; many of these 
are insurance or mortgage pay- 
ments. All in all, research from 
Ibid estimates that the volume of 
automatic bill payments doubled 
from $400 million in 1989 to $800 
million in 1992. 

Just as the major personal fi- 
nance programs offer check- 
printing capabilities, they also 
offer electronic bill payment. 
Most of the packages offer this 
through CheckFree, an electronic 
bill payment service from 
Checkfree Corp. of Columbus, 
Ohio, that processes more than $4 billion in 
payments a year. Microsoft Money offers sim- 
ilar bill payment features through Pay 
On-Line, a service it contracts to a different 
electronic bill-payment center, the National 
Payment Clearing House. 

■ CheckFree 

CheckFree is a bill payment service that you 
can subscribe to through Quicken, Managing 
Your Money, or Kiplinger's Simply Money. 
You also can subscribe to CheckFree yourself 



using the company's private-label software. 
(You even can pay your bills through 
CheckFree by phone, but we won't discuss 
that here.) When you use the service, you elim- 
inate the need to pay most bills by check. 
You do this by giving CheckFree the autho- 
rization to make transactions from 
your checking account. To pay 
bills using CheckFree, you 
enter account, payee, and 
payment information into 
your software, which auto- 
matically records and cate- 
gorizes the information. 
You then send the informa- 
tion via modem to the 
CheckFree processing center to 
"schedule" a bill's payment. In most cases, the 
phone call is a local one so you don't have 
long-distance charges. 

There are two ways to schedule CheckFree 
payments. You can set up variable payments 
by writing electronic checks in your personal 
finance software and transmitting them to 
CheckFree. You also can set up fixed, recurring 
payments that CheckFree will process auto- 
matically. 

CheckFree receives the information you 
send and draws on your checking account to 
pay your bills. It pays bills electronically if the 
payee is set up to receive electronic payments. 
(About one-third of all CheckFree payments 
are done electronically.) For those payees not 
set up to receive electronic payments, 
CheckFree writes checks on its own accounts 
and mails them to the payee. Either way, once 
you send a bill to CheckFree, you no longer 
have to worry about it. 

■ Why Pay Online? 

There are many advantages to paying your 
bills with an online bill payment service. These 
include time savings, postage savings, conve- 
nience, and tracking abilities. 

Your financial software's account register is 
automatically updated when you pay a bill, 
eliminating the need to write or enter informa- 
tion twice. You also can access the services at 
any time, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Once the initial payment information is set up, 
it can take less than 15 minutes to pay all of 
your monthly bills— a process that can take 
more than an hour by hand. 

"The amount of time it typically takes to 
get all bills in order, write information on a 
check, fill out the check stub, find the 
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stamps, write return addresses on en- 
velopes, and mail bills can take more than an 
hour for 15 to 20 payments." Bray says. 
"When you pay online, you can eliminate 
most of these tasks because the information 
you need is in the software." 

There are monthly charges for using a bill 
payment service. CheckFree charges sub- 
scribers $9.95 a month for up to 20 transac- 
tions. Additional transactions are $3.50 for 
each group of 10. Pay On-Line, which works 
similarly to CheckFree, has the same rate struc- 
ture. But online bill paying saves postage— 
$6.40 worth if you write 20 checks a month. 
These services also can help users avoid late 
charges and missed payments. 

Additionally, the online services give users 
more control over when their bills are paid. 
Payments are scheduled to transact on the day 



Paying bills 



online is 



simple and 




convenient. 



the subscriber requests, allowing users to keep 
money in their accounts as long as possible 
while still ensuring that the payee receives 
payment on time. 

NOTE: The electronic bill-paying ttrvkts re- 
quire a four-day lead time in paying bills. 
Although your account won't be charged until 
the payment date you specify, the companies re- 
quire four business days to process the payments. 
So if you want a bill to be paid on Tliursday the 
23rd, you must transmit the payment instruc- 
tions by Friday the 17th. 

To give you a better idea of how online 
bill-paying works, let's see how you'd make 
online payments with CheckFree through 
Kiplinger's Simply Money. 

■ Using Simply Money 

Before you can pay bills electronically, you 
must have your checking account and payee 
information set up in Simply Money. After this 



is done, you can begin paying bills electroni- 
cally. To do this: 

1. Fill out the check on computer so it can be 
added to the account register. 

2. Mark it for electronic transmission by 
placing Xs in the Transmit and Use Modem 
boxes on the upper left of the check. 

3. Click Record to update your account 
register. 

4. To transmit the information to CheckFree, 
click on Print. 

If only electronic checks (no paper checks 
that you need to print on computer) are 
waiting to be sent, a Select Payments to 
Transmit dialog box will appear. If there are 
both electronic and paper checks waiting to be 
printed, a Print/Transmit box will appear. In 
the Print /Transmit box, choose Transmit to 
CheckFree and click OK. The Select Electronic 
Payments to Transmit box appears. 
This box will highlight the transactions 
waiting to be transmitted. If there is a pay- 
ment you do not want transmitted, you 
need to deselect it at this time. If all 
of the payee information for each 
transaction has been entered, 
click OK to transmit. Simply 
Money will post a list of infor- 
mation scheduled to transmit in 
a Preview box. This includes 
changes to your account or payee 
setup, any payments that are ready to 
go, and any outgoing messages, inquiries, or 
stop payment requests. Double-check the in- 
formation at this time. 

If everything is accurate, click OK. You'll 
see the message "Transmitting to 
CheckFree." At the end of the transmission, a 
confirmation number will be posted. This 
number is placed in the Memo field of the 
register for each transaction; it is needed to 
identify your payment transaction and may 
be required to locate information about your 
payment, if needed. 

■ Paying Bills Was Never So Easy 

As we've shown you, paying bills online is 
simple and convenient. Microsoft's Bray says 
that as more consumers realize this, the costs 
of online bill payment will probably decrease. 

"One of the critical aspects of online bill 
payment is getting more and more companies 
to accept payments electronically," he says. 
When more consumers demand electronic 
payment capabilities, more companies will 
offer them. 



"That will cut costs throughout the system," 
he says, "because it's more expensive for the 
service bureau to cut a check and mail it to a 
payee than to transfer the funds electronically" 

Adding to the allure of cost decreases, Bray 
says the industry will one day offer something 
called bill presentment (the transmission of 
online invoices). 

"When a customer can receive notice of a 
bill electronically and pay that bill electroni- 
cally, you cut out the most expensive part of 
the billing procedure— the paper" and the 
postage and processing necessary to send that 
paper, Bray says. "This is a huge promise of 
the industry— to take much of the cost for both 
consumer and bill collector out of the process." 

Don't expect checks to disappear, however. 
According to Block Financial Software, 64% of 
all Americans have checking accounts, writing 
a total of about 55 billion checks per year. 
Many of them aren't going to adjust quickly to 
paying bills electronically. 

That's probably why the packages currently 
offer two bill payment choices. 

Intuits Blaisdell says: "Quicken offers con- 
sumers the ability to pay their bills however 
it's most comfortable for them." 

Whether it's check printing or electronic 
transmission, you can use your computer to 
help pay your bills however it works best 
for you. • 

by Lori Beckmann Johnson 

For More Information: 

CheckFree 

(800)882-5280 

(614)825-3000 

Kiplinger's Simply Money 2.0 
(800)773-5445 ' 
(516)342-2000 

Managing Your Money for Windows 2.0 

(800)537-9993 

(203)255-1441 

Microsoft Money 3.0 

(800)426-9400 

(206)882-8080 

Quicken 4 for Windows (Diskette) 
Quicken 4 Deluxe for Windows (CD-ROM) 
(800)624-8742 
(415)322-0573 
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"AWESOME! That's the only way to describe the new 
American Yellow Pages CD-ROM program. It's the most 
effective tool I have found to generate accurate, quality leads. 




- Jonathan D. Gillim, National Accounts Manager 



5,000 Yellow Page Directories, More Than 10 M 
Businesses, Verified by 14 Million Phone Calls. 

The American Yellow Pages is your single source for information 
on any business in the U.S. 

It's ideal for: 

• Sales People - looking for leads 

• Fundraisers - seeking potential donors 

• Job Seekers - looking for employers 

• Business Owners - searching for new customers 

• Marketing People - needing to do research and analysis 

• Consumers - looking for products and services 

Search by: 
Yellow Page Heading (SIC Code] - by City, State, County or ZIP Code. 
Company Name - by City, State, County. ZIP Code or across the entire U. 

The ultimate desktop reference tool . . . 

• Complete mailing addresses. 

• Download and print 1 00 records at a time! 

• Over 7,000 categories to select from. 

• Unparalleled name search capabilities. 

• View, print, or download 5,000 records - for one full year 
that's pennies a record! 



Available for only $69.00 

(regularly $99.00) 



Need Comprehensive, Quality Co nsumer Information? 
Order the AMERICAN WHITE PAGES! 



Information on More Than 70 Million Consumers 
Including Length of Residence and Median Home Value. 

The American White Pages is your best source for the most accurate 
information on more than 70 million consumers. 

It's ideal for: 

• Businesses - needing to verify or locate customer information 

• Sales professionals - looking for prospects and leads 

(Real Estate Agents. Home Service Suppliers. Small Business Owners. Contractors and more ) 

• Consumers - looking for lost friends or relatives 
The American White Pages lets you search by: 

Name - by City. State, or ZIP Code 
Median Home Value - by City or ZIP Code 
Length of Residence - by City or ZIP Code 

The ultimate desktop reference tool . . . 

• Complete residential mailing addresses. 

• Download and print 1 00 records at a time. 

• Each record contains Name, Address, Phone Number, Median Home 

Value and Length of Residence. 

• View, download and print an incredible 2,500 records for one full year — 

that's pennies a record! 

Available for 

.American 

"■■■OtUMIKSS . 

Isjm information • 

571 1 South 86th Ode • PO Box 27347 • Omaha. NE 681270347 
Phone (402) 593-4595 • Fax (402) 331-6681 




only $69 

(regularly $99.00) 



.00 



Call 1-800-555-566G 
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Life At Warp Speed 



The rules change 

when you enter the world of 

warped computing. 



That right mouse button, which 
you had almost forgotten ex- 
isted, suddenly becomes cru- 
cial for basic functions. You're 
working on an IBM-compatible PC, 
but there's a delete function that be- 
haves much like the Macintosh 
trashcan. There's even a Mac-like 
shutdown function and graphical 
drawers containing frequently used 
applications. Can we expect a 
Cheshire cat and Mad Hatter next? 

Unusual as it may seem initially, 
IBM's OS\2 Warp Version 3.0 oper- 
ating system turns out to be rather 
friendly on the navigation front. The 
32-bit operating system combines 
Mac staples such as folder icons 
with the familiar Microsoft Windows 
title bar/menu look. IBM even threw in 
handy applications such as an integrated 
software suite and Internet access software. 
The result is a powerful operating system 
that's convenient to work with if you don't 
mind practicing. If you already own OS/2 
Warp, are pondering going on a Warp drive, 
or are just curious what the operating system 
entails, read on for details. 

OS/2 debuted in 1987 with pre-emptive 
multitasking, the ability to address large 
amounts of memory for application use, 
and a staggering hunger for system 
resources. (Pre-emptive multitasking allows 
several computing tasks to alternately use 
the microprocessor for fractions of a second 
and thus work simultaneously.) Versions 1.1 
and 1.2 added and then improved upon a 




graphical inter- 
face. Version 2.0 sig- 
nalled a major evolution in 
operating systems as it offered 32-bit design, 
bringing unprecedented computing power 
to desktop computer users. OS/2 2.0 also 
featured the Workplace Shell, a rather Mac- 
like interface that remained consistent 
through all applications. Version 3.0, nick- 
named Warp, improves upon some OS/2 
shortcomings. Warp requires less random- 
access memory (RAM) to run and supports 
more device drivers. OS/2, which runs na- 
tive Windows and DOS applications, is avail- 



able in versions 
both for users who already 
have Windows and DOS and those 
who don't. 

The BomtsPak included with Warp may offer 
all the applications mid- to low-level users 
need. Each of the programs are 32-bit, native 
OS/2 applications and include the IBM 
Information Superhighway (Internet and 
CompuServe access), IBM Works (integrated 
software), Fax Works for OS/2, Person to Person for 
OS/2 (desktop conferencing). Multimedia Viewer, 
and SYSINFO Tool (system diagnostics). These 
built-in applications let users create documents, 
spreadsheets, calendars, and contact lists; access 
online information and fax; view video and 
listen to sound files; and identify system 
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Warp objects can be added to Launch Pad 
drawers, vertical bar, or dragged to create new 
Launch Pad buttons. 



problems. You may not expect much from ap- 
plications bundled with an operating system. 
They're sometimes like cheap prizes in cereal 
boxes, but IBM's BonusPak is like finding $100 
in the Apple Jacks. 

■ Environmental Elements 

All OS/2 activities take place in its graphical 
user interface (GUI), called the Workplace 
Shell. The Desktop, or working area, is covered 
by folders and other objects representing files, 
applications, system devices, and groups of all 
these elements. Objects are opened with a 
doublu-click of the left mouse button. 

Open windows, complete with title bar and 
menu bar with pull-down menus, will look fa- 
miliar to Windows users. The minimize and 
maximize buttons in the upper-right corner of 
the window are a bit different from those in 
Windows. The OS/2 buttons use a small box 
for minimize and large box for maximize 
rather the Windows down and up arrows. 
Each window has a title bar icon in the upper- 
left comer. Clicking on the icon with the left 
mouse button produces the window's pop-up 
menu, which controls functions such as set- 
tings, copying, moving, deleting, and closing. 
The pop-up menu is also available by clicking 
the right mouse button when the cursor is any- 
where on the object window. The Desktop's 
pop-up menu, which affects the Workplace 
Shell, is accessible through a right-button click 
on any blank space of the desktop. 

OS/2 uses the right mouse button more than 
other operating systems. Both Windows- and 
Mac-buffs-turned-Warp-users will be frus- 
trated initially in their futile attempts to drag 
objects with the left button. Holding this button 



while moving the mouse selects 
every object the cursor touches in 
Warp. The left button still opens 
and selects, but the right button is 
used to drag objects. Dragging ob- 
jects with the right button moves 
them to a new location, while 
dragging with both the CTRL key 
and right button makes a shadow 
copy of the object. (The shadow 
copy is a link to the original object 
rather than a complete copy of it.) 
A quick right-left click of the 
mouse buttons produces the 
Windows List, which lists and 
provides easy access to all open 
windows (this is similar to the 
Windows Task List). 
The Windows List is also available as a 
button on Launch Pad, which serves as a 
handy "home base" for frequently used ob- 
jects. Launch Pad's default position is at the 
bottom center of the desktop, but it can be 
brought to the front by double-clicking any 
blank spot on the desktop with the left 
mouse button. Windows List and three 
other buttons— Lockup, Find, and Shut 



Down— are located on Launch Pad's left 
side. When Lockup is enabled, the computer 
is accessible only by a password. Lockup 
hides the screen with graphics and remains 
in effect even when the computer is re- 
booted, thus foiling a favorite security- 
breaking trick. Shut Down, like the Mac 
feature of the same name, saves information 
in the correct locations and should always 
be used before shutting off the computer. 

Two icons on the right side of Launch Pad 
in the default setting represent drawers. A 
click on the small bars above the icons opens 
and closes them; up arrows indicate a closed 
drawer while down arrows indicate an open 
drawer. You may change the contents of any 
drawer to include, for example, the files and 
programs needed for a particular project. The 
question mark button on Launch Pad accesses 
Warp's extensive online help (which is dis- 
cussed in detail later). The Shredder button 
lets you delete files and folders by dragging 
them to the button. The Shredder's confirma- 
tion feature asks if you really want to delete 
the object. Note that the Shredder is not a con- 
tainer; items you drag there are immediately 
deleted. 



Programs A / Plenty 



If you want to run Windows and DOS appli- 
cations on OS/2, the software cupboard is 
full. But to take advantage of the 32-bit oper- 
ating system's power, you need native 32-bit 
applications. Warp makes it easier to manage 
the older, 16-bit software, but only native ap- 
plications will demonstrate Warp's enhanced 
performance. 

OS/2's critics often complain that there's a 
dearth of OS/2 applications, making the oper- 
ating system like a car with no wheels: You 
may have a powerful engine, but you can't go 
anywhere with it. A group of OS/2 application 
vendors and IBM have combined their public 
relations power to offset the impression that 
OS/2 applications are scarce. 

Kim Saur. a public relations executive for 
the OS/2 Vendor Council, says there are 
more than 2,500 native OS/2 applications, 
including spreadsheets, utility suites, fax 
packages, and personal information man- 
agers. Prices for OS/2 applications are sim- 
ilar to those for Windows programs, with 
OS/2 programs often costing about $10 less, 
according to Saur. 



The Vendor Council was formed last year 
when software developers that normally com- 
pete with one another banded together to pro- 
mote OS/2 and, in turn, their software. Saur 
says the council has succeeded in making 
OS/2 and its applications more visible and in 
convincing people that, "We are in the retail 
channel." 

Though OS/2 is sometimes viewed as re- 
moved from the average PC user, the oper- 
ating system has become increasingly 
common on shelves. Saur says 80% of OS/2 
sales have come through the retail channel, 
and the council plans to make OS/2 a 
stronger presence in software stores by 
adding aisle end-caps and stacks of OS/2 
boxes. 

Jeff Howard, OS/2 brand manager at IBM, 
says Warp's commercial success has en- 
couraged more manufacturers to develop 
OS/2 applications. Major vendors such as 
Computer Associates and Corel have 
created Warp versions of popular applica- 
tions, continuing to put wheels to OS/2's 
impressive engine. • 
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■ Personal Touch 

Launch Pad, like other aspects of 
Warp, is customizable. Open the pop- 
up menu by clicking on Launch Pad 
with the right mouse button and choose 
Settings. Here you indicate whether 
Launch Pad remains at the front of the 
desktop, is vertical or horizontal, or has 
small or large icons. In Warp, setting 
changes are immediately visible. You 
don't, for example, have to close the set- 
tings window to view Launch Pad in its 
new vertical orientation. 

Just as most people keep frequently 
used desk tools in the center desk 
drawer, many Warp users keep their 
favorite applications close at hand as Launch 
Pad buttons or drawers. If you want, for ex- 
ample, to put OS/2 Chess from the Games 
folder on Launch Pad, click on the Chess 
icon with the right mouse button and drag it 
toward the Launch Pad. (You may recall that 
dragging with the right button alone is the 
move command, and in this case you only 
want to copy the Chess icon to the Launch 
Pad. You can use the move action here be- 
cause the Launch Pad is a special object that 
accepts only copies.) Drag the Chess icon be- 
tween the Window List button and the 
floppy diskette button. When you're holding 
the icon over an acceptable "drop zone" on 
Launch Pad, a vertical black bar appears. 
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Warp's extensive online help guides users through 
a tutorial or lets them pick topics for review. 



Release the mouse button, and you'll have a 
new button with the Chess icon. To remove 
a button, drag it to the Shredder. 

A similar process lets you add objects to 
Launch Pad drawers. Just drag an object to an 
acceptable area, indicated by a black rectangle 
around the drawer, and drop. Try grouping 
similar programs in drawers, such as placing 
other OS/2 games in the drawer above the 
Chess button. 

The Desktop settings notebook, available 
on the pop-up menu, lets you customize sev- 
eral elements. Choose View to change how 
objects are displayed. The default setting- 
icon view in a non-grid format— presents ob- 
jects as icons across the top of the screen, or 



anywhere else you drag them. Flowed 
Format places the icons in a vertical 
row on the left side of the screen, 
starting a second vertical row when the 
first reaches the bottom of the screen. 
Non-flowed Format forms a continuous 
vertical row and uses scroll bars for ac- 
cess to icons that run off the screen. The 
Icon display box lets you choose 
normal or small icons. 

Another option, the Tree View, is 
available in the Desktop's pop-up 
Open menu. This option, which acts as 
a window and doesn't replace the 
icon view, illustrates the desktop in a 
hierarchical manner similar to that of 
the Windows File Manager. Folders can 
be opened or closed to display or hide 
folders and files contained within them. The 
Details View, also under Open on the pop- 
up menu, contains highly specific informa- 
tion such as object class, file name, and last 
write date on desktop objects. Each of these 
views can be customized in the pop-up 
menu's Settings notebook. 

System Setup in the OS/2 System folder, 
as the name implies, offers access to a va- 
riety of settings, some of which are very easy 
to change. Choose Solid Color Palette, for ex- 
ample, click on a color, and drag the paint 
bucket cursor to the area you'd like to be a 
different color. The Mouse settings are 




More than one million buyers have 
moved to Warp speed since last 
October, and about eight million total are 
using various versions of OS/2. Those num- 
bers are still dwarfed by the roughly 93 mil- 
lion Windows users, but OS/2 is a growing 
presence. Why? Fewer applications are 
available for OS/2, and its owners don't have 
the luxury of using the same operating 
system as most of their peers. But still the 
OS/2 buyers keep coming. 

Jeff Howard, OS/2 brand manager at IBM, 
says Warp, just one member in the family of 
OS/2 operating systems, is designed with 
entry-level users in mind. It packages a pow- 
erful operating system in a user interface that 
beginners can comfortably control. Howard 
says IBM paid special attention to novice- 
friendly features such as Launch Pad and 
easier installation. 



"A novice can easily navigate among DOS, 
Windows, and OS/2 applications," he says. 
"We are just starting to move Warp down into 
the lower end of the marketplace, which is a 
very important segment of the market for us, 
from where OS/2 has been in the past in the 
corporate marketplace.'' 

Warp, Howard says, offers flexibility and 
functionality to users that is unprecedented in 
operating systems. Buyers can use three types 
of applications and access major parts of the 
Information Superhighway from one interface. 
Game players should note that many DOS 
games that don't run well through Windows will 
probably run well in an OS/2 DOS session. This 
means you can play a game such as Doom in 
one window while working with a spreadsheet 
in another. If a DOS application fails, users can 
close that window without closing other applica- 
tions and rebooting the computer. 



Howard says many users would buy Warp 
just for the included BonusPak. With the oper- 
ating system costing around $90 in most 
stores, Howard says IBM Works and the 
Internet access software alone are a bargain. 

The following statements are examples IBM 
customers cite for their satisfaction with Warp: 

"When people tell me, 1 can't do this in 
Windows,' I tell them, You can in OS/2 Warp.' 
I use the additional applications that IBM 
has thrown in . . . all the time."— Rob 
Haristein/Willoughaby, Ohio 

"I've gotten very comfortable with the 
Workplace Shell interface very quickly. Every 
time I go back to using a Windows computer, 
the clunky interface annoys me." — Allan 
Curlee/Woodbridge, Va. 

"Warp is a lot faster and a lot more respon- 
sive. As far as being user-friendly, it's great." 
- Marc Slifkin/Little Neck, N.Y. • 
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particularly entertaining. Warp lets 
you control the usual items such as 
whether the mouse is oriented for 
right- or left-handed use. But you also 
can add a mouse tail in the color, 
length, and size of your choice. Many 
users may find the "comet cursor" dis- 
tracting, but it will help others locate 
the cursor at a glance. 

The Startup folder, like that in 
Windows, automatically opens the ob- 
jects it contains when OS/2 begins. The 
Startup folder, located in the OS/2 
System folder, should be empty when 
you install Warp. To add objects to 
Startup, simply drag a shadow copy of 
the object from its original location to 
the Startup folder using the CTRL-right 
mouse button operation. 

You also can quickly change an object's 
name by holding down the ALT key and 
clicking with the left mouse button on the ob- 
ject's icon. A small window with a blinking 
cursor opens around the object's name; here 
you delete the old name and type a new one. 
Click anywhere with the left mouse button to 
complete the operation. 

■ Handy Help 

Warp will immediately score points among 
both conservationists and manual-phobes 
trying to tame the paper tiger. At about 400 
pages, Warp's manual is brief by the standards 
of many major software packages. IBM built 
extensive documentation into Warp itself in 
the form of online help. 

The most immediate and appropriate help 
is accessed by pressing Fl at any time while 
using Warp, including the BonusPak applica- 
tions. A context-sensitive help window will 
appear with information addressing the cur- 
rent situation. Press Fl when everything but 
Launch Pad is closed, for example, and you'll 
see an explanation of Launch Pad's various 
options. Some terms, such as Shredder, are 
highlighted and can be double-clicked with 
the left mouse button for details. You can ac- 
cess context-sensitive help by pressing Fl 
while clicking on a menu item with the left 
mouse button. 

The bulk of Warp's online help is in the 
Information object, which looks like a set of 
books. Other Information topics, which can be 
printed for reference, include Command 
Reference, Multimedia, Windows Programs 
in OS/2, and Performance Considerations, 
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BonusPak applications assist tasks including 
document creation, managing information, 
and accessing the Internet. 



but you'll probably use Tutorial, Master Help 
Index, and Glossary the most. The Tutorial, 
which is also available on the Launch Pad as a 
question mark button, uses text, graphics, and 
practice sessions to teach beginners the fea- 
tures and functions of Warp. Users either can 
move through the entire tutorial with arrow 
buttons or choose specific topics. Master Help 
Index is arranged as a notebook with scroll 
bars and alphabetized tabs. When you select a 
topic, you'll receive a text window like that 
available through context-sensitive help. The 
index's alphabetical arrangement makes it 
easy to quickly find the correct entry. Finally, 
Glossary is arranged like the Master Help 




At about 400 pages, 

Warp's manual 

is brief by the 

standards of many 

major software 

packages. 



Index notebook and offers brief defini- 
tions of Warp terms. 

■ Adding Apps 

Installation of DOS and Windows ap- 
plications in Warp follows essentially 
the same process used to install the pro- 
grams in their native environments. The 
only tricky part is locating the place in 
Warp to type the install commands. 

To install both DOS and Windows 
programs, open the OS/2 System folder 
and the Command Prompts folder. For 
DOS applications, open the DOS Full 
Screen command prompt. Here you'll 
see the familiar C> prompt; follow the 
installation instructions described in the 
DOS application's documentation. 
To install a Windows program, select the 
WIN-OS/2 Full Screen command prompt. 
The Windows desktop will appear, and you 
can follow the application's installation in- 
structions, usually by opening the Program 
Manager's File menu and choosing Run. If 
you prefer installing Windows applications 
from the DOS prompt, open the OS/2 Full 
Screen object in the Command Prompts 
folder. Type the installation command, and 
the Windows interface will appear and pro- 
ceed with the installation. 

To create a desktop object for the new ap- 
plications, open the Templates folder. 
Locate the Program folder, usually in the 
fourth row of the Templates window, and 
drag it to the desktop with the right mouse 
button. You now have a blank program ob- 
ject to work with on the desktop, so you 
may close the Templates folder. Double- 
click the program object and you will see 
the Program page of the object's Settings 
notebook. The cursor automatically appears 
in the path and file name box where you 
will type something like c:\zippo\ 
zippo.exe where the subdirectory and pro- 
gram file are each called "zippo." Click the 
general tab to reach the Title box where you 
can type the label for your new object. 
Other pages in the settings notebook let you 
set preferences such as the object's icon and 
the window type used by the application. 
You can now, just as in Windows or on the 
Mac, start the application by double- 
clicking the object. It's nice to see some 
things never change. • 

fey Trevor Meers 
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Working With 

Microsoft Word 6.0: 



Part III 



For the last two months, we've 
helped you feel at home in 
Microsoft Corp.'s Microsoft 
Word. If you've read and tested the 
information in those articles, you 
should feel confident with the basic 
skills you've developed. Now we'll 
take you beyond these skills. 

In this article, we'll discuss 
graphics and frames, outlining, spe- 
cial considerations for long docu- 
ments, mail merge, and the extra 
applications that ship with Word. 



■ Graphics 

There are two main ways to include 
graphics in your word processing docu- 
ments: import them from other applications 
and clip art programs or create them with the 
tools available in Word's Drawing toolbar. 
We'll briefly discuss both. 

Importing Graphics. Word can accept, or 
import, graphics in a number of different file 
formats, including .EPS, .PIC, .BMP, .TIF, 
.PCX, .PCT, .WMF, and .PICT. To do this, the 
program uses interpreters called graphics fil- 
ters (software that lets Word display a file cre- 
ated in another application). If you installed 
Word in its entirety, the graphics filters were 
installed. If not, you may need to run the 
Microsoft Word Setup program again. 

To import a graphics file into Word, posi- 
tion the insertion point where you want the 
graphic to appear. Choose Picture from the 
Insert menu. An Insert Picture dialog box pops 
on-screen. Locate the graphics file using the 
File Name, Directories, and Drives boxes. 
Select the Preview Picture check box to see a 
preview of the graphic. Then click OK. The 
graphic will appear at the insertion point. 

Another way to import a graphic is by 
pasting it from another application into Word. 
To do this, select the graphic in its application 
and choose Copy from the program's Edit 
menu. Then open your Word document, posi- 
tion the insertion point where you want the 




graphic and click the Paste button on the 
Standard toolbar (or choose Paste from the 
Edit menu). 

NOTE: Word includes several clip art pictures. 
These files are in the CUP ART subdirectory of WIN- 
WORD. To see what these pictures look like, preview 
them before inserting them in your document. 

Editing Imported Graphics. You may want 
to make changes to some of the graphics you 
import. For example, you can add a border or 
"crop" a graphic. 

To add a border, display the Borders toolbar 
by clicking Borders on the Formatting toolbar. 
The process is similar to adding borders to 
your text: select the graphic, select the line 
style, and click the buttons on the Borders 
toolbar to add or remove borders. 

NOTE: You cannot add background shading to a 
graphic because graphics are not transparent. 

To crop a graphic, or cut off areas that you 
don't want to show, select the graphic and 
hold down the SHIFT key while you drag a 
sizing handle toward the center of the graphic. 
You can add white space around a graphic by 
selecting the graphic, holding the SHIFT key, 
and dragging a sizing handle away from the 



graphic. If you make a mistake when 
resizing or cropping a graphic, you 
can restore the graphic to its original 
shape by selecting it, choosing Picture 
from the Format menu, and clicking 
the Reset button in the Picture dialog 
box. Then choose OK. 

Creating Graphics. To create your 
own graphics in Word, click on the 
Drawing button on the Standard 
toolbar (the one located under the 
Help menu with the triangle, square, 
and circle on it). A Drawing toolbar 
will appear at the bottom of the Word 
window. The toolbar has several drawing 
tools, including Line, Rectangle, Ellipse, Arc, 
Freeform, and Fill color. To use a tool, click it. 
Then click in your document where you want 
to begin drawing. Drag your cursor and a 
shape will appear on-screen. 

The drawing capabilities in Word are too ex- 
tensive to be covered in this article. For more 
information about Word's drawing tools, see 
"Importing and Creating Graphics" in your 
User's Guide. Or, just sit down and experi- 
ment. The process will seem awkward initially, 
but with practice, you'll be able to create your 
own graphics. 

Positioning Graphics. Word treats graphics 
as if they are a single text character. The 
graphics move with the text as you add, delete, 
or move text in your document. To keep a 
graphic in a particular place on a page or to 
wrap text around a graphic, you need to place 
the object in a frame. To place an imported or 
drawn graphic in a frame, select the graphic 
and choose Frame from the Insert menu. Once 
a frame is placed around a graphic, you may 
change the size of the graphic by changing the 
size of the frame, make text flow around the 
graphic, or move the graphic by selecting it 
and dragging it with the mouse. 

As you can see, the graphics and text 
capabilities in Word are advanced. But Word 
is user friendly and, with a little practice, 
you can mix text and graphics in your 
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documents efficiently. Now, let's address 
Word's outlining tools. 



■ Outlining Documents 

When you want to outline a document, 
Word provides an outlining tool to help you 
organize and communicate your ideas. To 
work with your document as an outline, 
choose the Outline option from the View 
menu. The Outlining toolbar will ap- 
pear across the top of the Word 
window. This bar allows you to easily 
assign parts of your document as head- 
ings, subheadings, and document text. 
It also lets you collapse your outline (to 
show just headings) or expand your 
outline (to include the points made 
under its headings). 

If you're creating a new outline, begin 
by typing text in Outline view. Every 
paragraph will automatically appear as a 
heading. If you're outlining an existing 
document, the paragraphs will appear as 
body text unless they have been assigned 
heading values (something we discussed 
last month). 

To format your document's copy in head- 
ings, subheadings, and body text, you pro- 
mote or demote your paragraphs to the level 
you want. To make body text a heading, pro- 
mote the paragraph by selecting it and 
clicking the Promote button on the far left of 
the Outlining toolbar (the one with the left 
arrow on it). To make a lower level heading, 
demote the copy by selecting it and clicking 
the Demote button (the second button from 
the left with the right arrow on it). To convert 
a heading to body text, select the heading and 
click the Demote To Body Text button (the 
third from the left with the double-right 
arrow on it). 

As you work with your outline, you 
can see an overview of the document 
by collapsing the outline to show only 
the headings. This makes rearranging 
your outline easier. To do this, select 
the heading(s) and click the Collapse 
button (the minus sign) on the 
Outlining toolbar. To move a heading 
up, select the heading and click the 
Move Up burton (the one with the up 
arrow). To move a heading down, se- 
lect the heading and click the Move 
Down button (the one with the down 
arrow). Once you rearrange and orga- 
nize your headings, you can expand 



the outline. To do this, select the heading(s) 
and click the Expand button (the plus sign). 

■ Using Long Documents 

Word has many tools to help when 
you have long documents to organize 
and maintain. These tools include footnotes, 
endnotes, and bookmarks. We'll briefly 
address these tools. 
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By using frames and imported graphics, Word 
can act as a desktop publisher. 



Footnotes and endnotes. Footnotes and 
endnotes provide explanations and references 
for the text in a document. Footnotes appear 
on the same page as the text to which they 
refer and endnotes appear at the end of a sec- 
tion or document. 

To insert a footnote or endnote, place the in- 
sertion point where you want the reference 
mark (the number or special mark that tells 
you there's a footnote or endnote) to appear. 
From the Insert menu, choose Footnote. A 
Footnote and Endnote box pops up. In the 
Insert portion of this box, choose Footnote or 
Endnote. In the Numbering section, mark 
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The outline features in Word let you organize 
your documents and create outlines. 



whether you want sequential numbering or 
whether you want to use a different identi- 
fying mark (like an asterisk), which you type 
in. Click OK. Word inserts a reference point in 
your text and, as long as you're in Normal 
view, a dialog box opens; enter the note's text 
in this box and click Close. 

To delete a note, select its reference mark 
and press the BACKSPACE or DELETE key. If 
you have more than one footnote or end- 
note, Word will manage the notes that 
come after the one you've deleted and 
renumber them. 

Bookmarks. A bookmark lets you 
mark text, graphics, tables, or other items 
so you can quickly locate them. When 
you create or define an item as a book- 
mark, you name the item. Then when- 
ever you want to locate that item, you 
ask Word to find the item by its name. 

To define a bookmark, select the item 
you want to mark and choose Bookmark 
from the Edit menu. In the Bookmark 
Name box that appears, type a unique 
name and click Add. When you want to 
find a bookmarked item, choose 
Bookmark from the Edit menu. Word lists 
your bookmarks alphabetically. Select the 
name you want to find and click the Go To 
button. Word will move to the bookmark and 
highlight its contents. 



■ Mail Merge 

Word's Mail Merge command lets you do 
things like personalize form letters and print 
labels and envelopes. The command, found on 
the Tools menu, does this by merging two doc- 
uments—a main document and a source docu- 
ment. A main document consists of the letter 
and other items that remain the same in each 
merged document. The source document 
or data source contains the information 
that changes from letter to letter, like the 
names and addresses of the letter recipi- 
ents. You insert merge fields in your 
main document to tell Word where to 
print certain elements. When the docu- 
ments are merged, the merge fields are 
replaced with information from the data 
source, producing unique versions of 
your document. 

Forming the main document. Your 
first step is to open or create your main 
document. Then choose Mail Merge from 
the Tools menu. A Mail Merge Helper di- 
alog box will appear on-screen. In the 
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Main Document section of this box, click the 
Create button and choose the type of docu- 
ment you want to create from the drop-down 
list. For the sake of our example here, choose 
Form Letters. Word will display another dialog 
box; click the Active Window button. 

Creating the data source. To supply the 
names, addresses and other information to be 
merged with your main document, click the 
Get Data button from the Mail Merge 
Helper dialog box. Choose Create Data 
Source and a dialog box of commonly 
used field names will pop up. You're not 
stuck with these fields; you can add 
fields, remove fields, and rename fields. 
To add a field name, type the name in 
the Field Name box and click the Add 
Field Name button. To delete a field 
name, select the field name and click the 
Remove Field Name box. When your list 
of field names is complete, click OK. 
Word will display a Save Data Source di- 
alog box so you can name your source 
document. 

You now can edit your data source 
document. Choose the Edit Data Source 
button in the box that pops up and a Data 
Form box will appear. This form lets you easily 
fill in your field information. Complete a form, 
or data record, for each addressee. When you 
complete one, click the Add New button to 
display a blank form for your next record. 
When you're through filling out the forms, 
click OK to return to the main document. 

Completing the main document. You 
now need to add the merge fields in 
your main document. You do this with the 
Mail Merge toolbar located above your 
document window. You can insert a merge 
field more than once and the fields can 
appear in any order you'd like. To add a 
merge field, position the insertion point 
where you want to print some information 
from the data source. Choose the merge 
field you want from the Insert Merge Field 
button on the Mail Merge toolbar. Word will 
insert the field name. 

Merging the data. After you've added your 
merge fields to the main document, you can 
merge the two documents. Check to make sure 
the insertion point is in the main document 
and choose Mail Merge from the Tools menu. 
In the Mail Merge Helper dialog box, click the 
Merge burton. A Merge dialog box will appear. 
Select the way you want your documents 
merged (to a new document or to the printer 



and with or without blank lines replacing 
empty fields) and click the Merge button 
again. The documents will now merge. 

■ Additional Applications 

Once you understand the basics of Word, 
you'll want to add some special effects. 
Word provides three additional applications 
to help you do this— WordArt, which lets 




WordArt, one of Word's special effects applica 
tions, lets you manipulate text. 



you add text effects; Equation Editor, which 
lets you insert equations; and Graph, which 
helps you create charts. 

These applications use the object linking 
and embedding (OLE) capabilities of Word. 
This allows you to include (embed) infor- 
mation (objects) created in other applica- 
tions. The object becomes a part of the 
document and can be framed, resized, and 
moved like other objects. 

To add these special effects, position the in- 
sertion point where you want to add the effect. 
Choose Object from the Insert menu and click 
the Create New tab. Under Object Type in the 
Object dialog box, select Microsoft WordArt 
2.0, Microsoft Graph, or Microsoft Equation 
2.0. When you select one and click OK, your 
menus and toolbars will disappear and the 
ones for the application you're now running 
will appear. Use these to create an object in the 
application (we'll explain a little more in a mo- 
ment). When you're finished, click outside the 
object and your regular toolbars will appear 
again. (To edit an object, double-click the ob- 
ject in your document.) 

Now lef s cover each of the special applica- 
tions a little more thoroughly. 

WordArt. WordArt lets you shape and 
curve text, add three-dimensional effects, 
create unusual alignments, and add other 



interesting text effects. When you select 
WordArt from the Object dialog box, you're 
greeted with a text entry. This is where you 
type or edit the text you want to bring to life. 
To change the appearance of the text effects, 
select text effect options from the WordArt 
menus and toolbar. To view these changes, 
choose the Update Display button. 
Equation Editor. Equation Editor lets you 
add mathematical symbols such as 
fractions, exponents, and integrals. To 
create an equation, type text and 
choose symbols in the Equation Editor 
window. If you're unsure about the 
symbols found on the toolbars, press 
Fl for more help or check Chapter 27 in 
your User's Guide. 

Graph. Graph helps you quickly 
create a chart in Word. There are three 
ways to do this. As we already men- 
tioned, you can enter the Graph appli- 
cation by choosing Microsoft Graph 
from the Object dialog box. You also 
can position the insertion point where 
you want the chart to be located and 
click the Insert Chart button (the 
button with the bar graph). With either of 
these methods, you'll need to create your 
chart by using a data sheet. Click in the data 
sheet window and add information to the 
sheet just as you would for a Word table. 
Then choose the type of chart you want from 
the Gallery menu, select the chart's design 
options, and insert the chart by choosing 
Exit and Return from the File menu. 

There's a third way to insert a chart, as long 
as you have a table with the chart's data in 
your document. Simply select the table and 
click the Insert Chart button on the Standard 
toolbar. This will place you in the Graph 
window, where you can edit and modify the 
chart. When you've finished, the chart will be 
inserted into the document, immediately fol- 
lowing the table. 

■ Mastering Word 

As you can tell, word processors do much 
more than simulate correctable typewriters. By 
practicing the tips we've provided the last few 
months, you now can use many of the capa- 
bilities available in Word. NOTE: There will be 
more MS Word tutorials in upcoming months in our 
Quick Studies section. • 



fry lori Beckmann Johnson 
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WordPerfect 6.0 

Directory Shortcuts 



ordPerfect 6.0 for DOS in- 
troduced some snazzy 
new features that you 
may not yet have discov- 
ered. If you're tired of 
sifting through levels of 
directory information to 
find the same file over 
and over, read on to see how the "pick lists" in 
WordPerfect's newest DOS version can save 
you some time. 

■ History 

Do you often forget filenames? Hate typing 
finger-twisting pathnames for frequently used 
files? Would you like to see a history list of 
files on which you've recently worked? 

The little-used Retrieve key (SHIFT-F10), 
now called Open /Retrieve, offers a hidden 
beauty. Press SHIFT-F10, and you'll see a 
down arrow symbol at the far right of the 
screen. Simply tap the down arrow to see a 
menu of the last 10 files you saved or opened. 
Tap the down arrow key to point to the file 
you want, then press ENTER. 

Tip: To switch between the options of Open Into 
New Document or Retrieve Into Current 
Document, press SHIFT-FW again (before se- 
lecting a file). 

■ Rood Maps 

Until now, it's taken some work to 
peruse directories of documents. One 
could navigate by typing directory names 
or by pointing to move one level at a 
time through the directory. 

WordPerfect 6.0 offers two features 
that make it easier to use File Manager 
(formerly called the List Files screen). After 
you tap F5, you are asked which files 
you want listed on the resulting directory. 
As in version 5.1, you press ENTER to list all 
files in the current directory. To change this 
default, you can type a different directory 
name. Additionally, you can type a filename 
pattern to change the default (*.*) and list a 
subset of the files. In WordPerfect 6.0, after 
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you tap F5 you have two additional options, 
QuickList and Directory Tree: 

QuickList (F6). The QuickList is a list of 
frequently used directories or groups of 
files. Once set up, the QuickList is a fast way 
to see a File Manager listing of a file or 
group of files. 

It's simple to set up your QuickList: Tap 
F5, then F6 to get to the QuickList screen. 
You may see the set of entries WordPerfect 
ships with, such as Backup Files. They 
generally aren't very useful— except perhaps 
Documents and Macros/Keyboards/Button 
Bar Personal— so you can delete them if 
you like. 

Note the different actions listed to the right, 
mainly 1-Select (same as ENTER), 2-Create, 3- 
Edit, and 4-Delete. Press 2 or C to create a 
QuickList entry. Type a few words of descrip- 
tion (as you want it to appear on the QuickList 
menu), then press ENTER. Type in the direc- 
tory and filename specification for this destina- 
tion, including one or more of these details: the 
drive letter, directory path, and filename or 
wildcard pattern. (See the accompanying chart 
for examples.) 

QuickList entries may include a filename (to 
list one specific file) or a filename pattern 
using the asterisk (*) wildcard to list a subset 
of files, such as *.FAX to list your faxes. If just 
a directory name is specified, all files in that 
directory will be listed. 



The QuickList is an excellent tool to tailor 
WordPerfect to your needs. Once you've en- 
tered your own set of frequent destinations, 
if s blindingly fast to get there. From the edit 
screen, tap F5, then F6, use the down arrow to 
highlight the item you want from the pick list, 
then press ENTER. 

Directory Tree (F8). This offers a graphical 
approach to navigating through your directory 
structure. Tap F5, then F8, and you'll see a tree 
diagram of your hard drive. Like a road map 
marked "You are here," your position (the cur- 
rent directory) is initially highlighted. Point up 
or down with the arrow keys to highlight the 
directory you want to see, then press ENTER. 

Note the actions listed at right, including 1- 
Select (same as ENTER), 2-Other Drive, and 
3-Rescan Drive. Press 2 or to select a dif- 
ferent disk drive (such as A:). Use 3 or R to 
rescan and update the tree with recently added 
or deleted directories. You even can print the 
directory tree with SHIFT-F7. 

With these new features, die-hard 
WordPerfect users can have the easy-to-use di- 
agrams and pick lists commonly found in 
Microsoft Windows applications without 
giving up their favorite workhorse. And the 
time-saving capabilities of these shortcuts 
might even convince upgrade-shy 5.1 users to 
make the switch. • 

by Kendall Calks 
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What WordPerfect Uses 






Work Files 






/WORK 




Letters In Current Directory 
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Work Log File 






D:\WORK\WORK10G 




Travel Articles 






C:\TRAVEL\'.ART 




Expense Reports 
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Macros 
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QUICK STUDIES 



BEGINNER 



Lotus 1-2-3 

Formatting Spreadsheets 




ired of "blah" work- 
sheets? The visual ap- 
peal and readability of 
your information is im- 
portant, particularly if 
other people will be 
using your data. The 
screen to the right illus- 
trates how a few alignment and formatting 
commands can give your worksheets a facelift. 
There are two types of entries in Lotus 1-2-3 for 
DOS 4.0: labels or values. Labels are text entries, 
such as headings. Values are number and for- 
mula entries. When you enter information into a 
worksheet, your labels are automatically aligned 
with the left side of the cell and values are 
right-aligned. You can enhance your data with 
options such as centered headings or number for- 
mats, including dollar signs, or percentage signs. 

■ Labels 

Labels always begin with a prefix that is not 
displayed in the cell, but displays in the con- 
trol panel when you move the cell pointer to 
that cell. The prefix determines a label's align- 
ment. By default, labels have an apostrophe (') 
prefix and are left-aligned. To change the 
alignment, type a different prefix when you 
make your entry. Entering a carat ( A ) centers 
your label, a quotation mark (") aligns it with 
the right side of the cell, and a backslash (\) re- 
peats the characters to fill the cell width. If you 
are creating a label that begins with a number 
or a numeric symbol such as the plus (+) sign, 
precede the entry with a label prefix so Lotus 
doesn't see the entry as a value. 

Typing in the prefix is not the most efficient 
way to align labels. Instead of editing cells in- 
dividually, you can work with cell ranges (rec- 
tangular blocks of adjacent cells). To format a 
cell range, select Range from the main menu, 
then choose Label. Specify left, right, center, or 
even alignment, and enter the range of cells to 
align. For example, to center the headings in 
our example: 

1. Select Range from the main menu. 

2. Choose the Label option. 



3. Select Center from the menu, 
and enter the range B13..F13. 
For our example, we also 
right-aligned the range 
BI5..B17. 



■ Values 

Lotus always right-aligns values, 
and you can't change the align- 
ment. If you enter a value with a 
label prefix in an attempt to change 
its alignment, Lotus will see the cell 
entry as a label instead of a value. 
This will affect any formulas that 
reference that cell. You can, how- ^— ^— 
ever, change the format of the 
values and add commas, dollar signs, and other 
specifications. For example, the entry 56.37 
could be displayed as $56.37, 56.4, or 56.37%, 
depending upon the format you selected. 

When formatting values, you can choose a 
global or range format. A global format affects 
all values in a worksheet except those with a 
range format. A range format affects only the 
cells in a specified range. 

If most of the values in your worksheet have 
the same format, it is easiest to set a global 
format and use the range format to change 
those sections that are different. For example, 
assume all or most of your values are to be dis- 
played with commas and two places after the 
decimal, such as 23343.87: 

1. Choose Worksheet from the main menu. 

2. Select Global from the Worksheet menu. 

3. Choose Format. 

4. Select Comma (,) and specify two decimal 
places. 

Any entries already made will be adjusted, 
and new entries you make will use the global 
format. 

Different ranges of cells can be formatted 
separately. For the range F15..F19 in our ex- 
ample, we selected Format from the Range 
menu, then Percent, specified two decimal 
places, and entered our range. For the range 
C19..E19, we chose Currency from the Format 
menu and specified two decimal places. 
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Formatting commands can make a difference! The 
lop portion shows the original worksheet; on the 
bottom is the enhanced version. 



You can check what your global format is by 
selecting Status from the Worksheet menu. 
Lotus also provides clues in the control panel 
about cell formatting. If you used the Format 
menu to format a cell, position your cell 
pointer on that cell to display its format in the 
control panel. For example, the notation (P2) 
indicates a percentage format with two dec- 
imal places and (CO) indicates a currency 
format with zero decimal places. To reset a 
range to global format: 

1. Choose Range from the main menu. 

2. Select Format. 

3. Choose the Reset option. 

■ WYSIWYG 

The WYSIWYG add-in (What You See Is 
What You Get) lets you further enhance your 
worksheets by using different fonts, sizes, 
styles, color, and shading. 

If Wysiwyg is loaded, the Smartlcons on the 
right side of the screen help change cell align- 
ment and formatting by highlighting cells and 
clicking the appropriate icon. 

Be sure to read the July issue of PC 
Novice, where we'll describe how to use 
WYSIWYG to put some pizazz into your 
worksheets. • 

to/ Diane K. Walkowiak 
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QUICK STUDIES 



Ami Pro 3. 1 

Creating Frame Tables 




oday's word processors 
produce more than 
simple reports and let- 
ters, often doubling as 
desktop publishers. For 
example, in word proces- 
sors like Lotus 
Development Corp.'s Ami 
Pro 3.1 for Windows, it's easier to arrange lists of 
text and numbers in a table than it is to format 
with tabs and indents. A mouse click makes styl- 
istic changes, while a Sort command alphabetizes 
text. You also can perform mathematical func- 
tions on cells, rows, or columns. 

You can create two types of tables with Ami 
Pro: Frame tables that fit on a single page at a 
particular location, and Page tables for lists of 
data requiring several pages. In this tutorial, 
we'll create a Frame table to summarize quar- 
terly office expenses. Our Expenses table will 
have six data columns (i.e., Expense 
Description, Ql [first quarter], Q2, Q3, Q4, and 
Total), plus eight rows (one column heading 
and seven expense categories). 

■ Creating A Frame Table 

To lay out columnar data with Ami Pro's 
table function: 
1. Choose Create Frame from the Frame menu. 

■KT 




2. Click the Manual button in the Create 
Frame dialog box. 

3. When the framemaker tool appears on- 
screen, place the cursor where you want 
the frame to begin, then click-drag the 
mouse until the frame reaches your desired 
measurements (don't worry about exact 
sizing; you can shrink frame size later). 

4. Click on the Create a Table Smartlcon, or 
choose Tables from the Tools Menu. 

5. In the Create Table dialog box, enter the 
number of columns, then press the TAB key 
to enter the number of rows. 

For layout purposes, it's easier to format a 
table if column headings, row headings, and 
gridlines are visible. Choose View Preferences 
from the View menu to ensure both Table 
Gridlines and Table Row/Column Headings 
are marked with an X. Gridlines and headings 
do not print. To print gridlines: 

1 . Choose Select Entire Table from the Table 
menu. 

2. Select Lines & Color from the Table menu. 

3. Click All in the Lines & Color dialog box. 

4. Select the Line style you want displayed and 
printed. 

Ami Pro also left aligns text and right aligns 
numbers. Press the TAB key to move the inser- 
tion pint from left to right, or SHIFT-TAB to 
move the cursor from right to 
left. If you press ENTER, the 
cursor moves to a new line 
within a cell. 



Enter a formula in a cell before you type in data and 
Ami Pro does all the math for you automatically. 
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■ Adding Style 
Elements 

To change the style for data 
in a particular row, click the row 
heading (i.e., the row number) 
of the row you wish format, 
then make the changes. For ex- 
ample, to make the first row of 
each column stand out as a 
heading, click on the row 
heading labeled 1. Then click 
the Center Selected Text 



Smartlcon to center row text and the Bold Text 
Smartlcon to emphasize the typeface. You can 
modify the font and type size by clicking the 
corresponding buttons in the Status bar. 

Only cells in Column A and Row 1 of this 
table will contain text; the other cells will contain 
numbers. To format each numerical cell as cur- 
rency so that a "$" is entered with every number 

1. Position the cursor in cell B2. 

2. Click-drag the mouse so that cells B2..B8 
through cells F2..F8 are highlighted. 

3. Select Modify Style from the Style menu (or 
press CTRL-A). 

4. Click on Table Format in the Modify 
column. 

5. Choose Currency as the Cell format. 

■ Do The Math 

To have Ami Pro total all expenses in Row 2, 
place the cursor in cell F2, choose Edit Formula 
from the Table menu, and type =sum(Bl.E2> 
Since cells addressed by a formula are relative 
to the cell containing the formula, it's easy to 
copy a formula and paste it into another cell. 
To do this, place the cursor in F2 and press 
CTRL-C (copy). Then insert the cursor in cell 
F3 and press CTRL-V (paste). 

The new formula automatically pastes in as 
"=sum(B3..E3)" because of the relative proper- 
ties of Ami Pro's copy, cut, and paste func- 
tions. By pasting this formula in cells F3..F7, it 
takes just seconds to total the expenses for 
rows 3 through 7. If you want to total expenses 
quarter by quarter 

1. Place the cursor in B8. 

2. Choose Edit Formula from the Table menu. 

3. Enter =sum(B2:B7) 

4. Copy and paste this new formula into cells 
C8,D8,E8,andF8. 

You can check the math by using a reg- 
ular calculator to total the figures in column 
F. If the calculator sum for column F equals 
Ami Pro's table sum for Row 8, the math is 
correct. • 

fry Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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INTERMEDIATE 



QUICK STUDIES 



Excel 5.0 

Array Formulas & Ranges 




ne of the biggest advan- 
tages of the computer is 
that it simplifies repeti- 
tive tasks. If you create a 
lot of spreadsheets, 
however, you may find 
yourself typing similar 
formulas into a work- 
sheet's cells. If this is the case, Microsoft 
Corp.'s Microsoft Excel 5.0 and its array for- 
mulas and ranges might save you some time. 

They may sound difficult, but learning 
about array formulas and ranges can save you 
a lot of time and repetition. We tell you how in 
this article. 



■ What Are Array Formulas? 

An array formula is a multi-value formula 
that replaces several single-value formulas. A 
single-value formula like =A6+B6 gives you 
one result, the sum of cells A6 and B6. If you 
want to calculate three formulas— the sums of 
cells A6 and B6, A7 and B7, and A8 and B8, 
you could enter these formulas separately. Or 
you could enter one array formula: 
=A6:A8+B6:B8. 

When you use an array 
formula, you enter the for- 
mula in an array range. The 
array formula is entered into 
a group of cells (the range) all 
at once. If we created an 
array range in column C for 
the above example, cells C6, 
C7, and C8 would contain the 
=A6:A8+B6:B8 formula, but 
the sum of A6 and B6 would 
appear in C6 and so forth. 

NOTE: When entering for- 
mulas, you wouldn't type the 
braces because Excel automati- 
cally adds them when you tell it 
the formula is an array. 



in which you want to insert the formula by 
highlighting them with the mouse. Type the 
formula, making sure that each operand or ar- 
gument includes the cell, range, or set of 
values you want used for the operation. Don't 
type the braces. Excel will add the braces when 
you press CTRL-SHIFT-ENTER. If you type 
the braces around the formula, Excel treats 
your entry as text 

NOTE: Be sure you hold down both the CTRL 
and SHIFT keys when you press ENTER. If you 
only hold down CTRL, the formula will be entered 
as a regular formula in the active cell only. If you 
only hold down the SHIFT key, the formula will be 
entered as a regular formula in the range of cells. 

■ Step By Step 

Since the process can be tricky, let's walk 
through the creation of the array formula used 
in the spreadsheet shown below. 

1. Type the spreadsheet, column, and row ti- 
tles as shown shown below. 

2. Fill in the sales for regions A and B for 
January through June, just as the data appear 
in rows four and five. 



■ Entering Array 
Formulas 

To enter an array formula, 
select the cell or range of cells 
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Company Salea 



January February March Afrii May 

Region A W6.712 156 202 $74,500 $90,211 $45212 

Region B $92,314 $48303 $63300 $92,745 $76934 

IffjBj 



$46965 
$32,785 



Now we want to calculate the sales totals. 
You could enter six different formulas— 
B4+B5, C4+C5, D4+D5, E4+E5, F4+F5, and 
G4+G5— or you can enter one array formula. 

3. Select cells B7 to G7 by highlighting them 
with the mouse. This is the array range. 

4. Type =B4:G4+B5:G5 in the array range. 
This is your array formula. 

5. Press CTRL-SHIFT-ENTER simultane- 
ously. This enters the formula as an array for- 
mula. When you hit the keys, the column totals 
appear in cells B7 to G7. 



■ Editing Array Formulas 

Because array ranges share one formula, 
they must be edited differently than regular 
formulas. When you edit an array range, you 
edit the range as if it were one cell. This means 
you can't modify only a portion of a range (i.e., 
change the contents in one array cell; clear, 
move, or delete cells in the range; or insert cells 
into the range). 

If you want to edit an array, select any cell in 
the array range and activate the formula bar. 
(The braces around the array formula will dis- 
appear when the formula bar is active.) Edit the 
formula and press CTRL- 
SHIFT-ENTER again. 

Although they sound intimi- 
dating, arrays are very straight- 
forward. When you know 
when and how to use them in 
your spreadsheets, they're also 
big timesavers. If you currently 
type several similar formulas in 
your spreadsheets, try using 
array ranges. You'll agree that 
the results can be amazing. • 
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by Lori Beckmann Johnson 



With array ranges, you can reduce the number of similar formulas 
in worksheets. In this worksheet, cells B7, C7, D7, 17, F7, and 07 
have the same array formula. 
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QUICK STUDIES 



ADVANCED 




Quattro Pro 3.0 

Maximizing Your Toolbar 



re you tired of chasing 
through menus to find 
the right commands? Do 
you wish you could just 
click on buttons when 
you work on compli- 
cated projects, but your 
application's toolbar is 
of little use to your specific needs? If so, you 
might try the toolbars in Quattro Pro 3.0 for 
Windows. 

A Toolbar is a bar that runs from left to right 
across the upper portion of Quattro Pro's 
screen. The Toolbar contains buttons that tell 
Quattro Pro to perform functions like cutting, 
pasting, summing totals, and making graphs. 

When you first run Quattro Pro, a default 
Toolbar is installed. The fact that a Toolbar is 
displayed doesn't mean you're limited to seeing 
and using just those buttons. You can use and 
change other Toolbars included with Quattro 
Pro or customize Toolbars to fit specific tasks. 

■ Have It Your Way... 

If you could redesign the dashboard con- 
trols of your car like this, you might want to, 
for example, redo your air conditioner controls 
so they make more sense to you or a family 
member. Apply this concept to what you're 
about to do with Quattro Pro, and all you need 
to learn is how buttons are added and moved. 

The applications for specialized Toolbars are 
as limited as your imagination. With Quattro 
Pro's Toolbar Designer, you can learn what 
buttons are available to you and how they are 
ordered. Not only can you choose any Toolbar 
buttons you want, you even can mix buttons 
on a single Toolbar. Now let's make a new 
Toolbar for creating graphs. 

■ Designing A Toolbar 

To create a new Toolbar, click on the 
Toolbar Designer option on the Tools menu. 
Quattro Pro will show you a new window, one 
that is wide but slim, entitled Tlbarl.bar. This 
is your new, but still-empty Toolbar. You'll 
place the buttons you wish to have into this 
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The Graphs window holds Quattro Pro's button inventory, which can be 
added to your Toolbar. 



Toolbar, then save your work so your new 
Toolbar will be available when you want it. 
Then: 

1. Click on the Tlbarl.bar window to indicate 
that you want to work with it. 

2. Click on the down arrow button next to the 
word "Buttons" to see the list of button 
types available. 

3. Select Graphs. 

When you click on a menu item on the 
Buttons menu, another slim-and-wide window 
will open, bearing Quattro Pro's inventory of 
buttons. Each of the buttons in the Graphs in- 
ventory serves a single purpose, presumably 
the one that you might find most useful in 
working with graphs. 

■ Button Placement 

Before moving buttons from the "inven- 
tory" into your new Toolbar, you need to learn 
what each button does. Place your mouse 
pointer over each button displayed in the 
Buttons window to see each button labeled in 
yellow. Now move the pointer to the next 
button and so on until you've reviewed them 
all. Once you know which buttons interest 
you, you can begin the process of adding them 
to your new Toolbar. On with the show! 

You can place your buttons anywhere on 
the Toolbar, so you need to think about where 
your buttons should be placed for optimum ef- 
fectiveness. Many people create Toolbars that 
follow the logical flow of events surrounding 
the task for which the Toolbar is created. You 



might want to place an Open File button to the 
far left, but place a File Save button to the far 
right, since this action is performed just before 
you close a work session. For now, you can 
just add buttons that you think you will need 
on this Toolbar and rearrange them later. 

Finally, let's add a button to this empty 
Toolbar. A common task associated with the 
creation of graphs is selecting the graph type. 
(Popular graph types include pie, bar, scatter, 
etc.) To add the Graph Type button to your 
Toolbar 

1. Click on the Graph Type button until you 
see it visually depress. 

2. Move your mouse pointer into the empty 
Toolbar. 

3. Point to where you want the Graph Type 
button to go. 

4. Click until you see the selected button 
appear in your new Toolbar. 

■ Save As You Go... 

Now save your work before you continue by 
selecting Save As from the File menu. To use 
your new Toolbar, open a new or existing 
spreadsheet file. Click and hold on any gray 
space beside a button on the uppermost dis- 
played Toolbar, then select your new Toolbar 
from the list (the buttons on your new Toolbar 
are only available when you have a spreadsheet 
file open). Now you have a new Toolbar that 
can save you scads of time and hassle! • 

fry Robert Mullen 
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BEYOND THE BASICS 



Installing An Internal Modem 
I 



nstallation of an internal 
modem can cause even an expe- 
rienced computer user to seek 
shelter from the fallout. Internal 
modems traditionally have ranked 
among the most difficult pieces of 
hardware to install, fraught with 
IRQ and COM port conflicts. 

While the installation procedure 
has become far easier in recent 
years, it still can be a daunting ex- 
perience, depending on your com- 
puter's composition. Some users 
will install an internal modem with 
plug-and-play ease; others will 
spend hours sweating over minus- 
cule DIP switches. 

People who use a modem to go 
online, though, will testify that the 
toils are worthwhile. A modem- 
equipped computer opens a world 
of new possibilities. We'll provide 
step-by-step instructions for installing an in- 
ternal modem and give advice on dealing with 
installation headaches. 

(NOTE: While most internal modems connect to 
the computer in the same manner, the location and 
setting of COM ports and IRQs usually is dif- 
ferent. We'll explain a common installation sce- 
nario, but you may encounter some different 
situations. Keep your user guide and the technical 
support phone number handy when performing the 
installation.) 

■ Modem Terminology 

A modem, or modulator/demodulator, lets 
your computer exchange information across 
telephone lines with another modem. When 
transmitting information, the modulator 
changes the computer's digital signal to an 
analog signal, which allows it to be trans- 
ferred over telephone lines. When receiving 
information, the demodulator translates the 
analog signal back into a digital signal the 
computer can use. 

Some modems can exchange data only; 
others, called fax /modems, can send and 
sometimes receive fax messages. Other 
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modems add voice capabilities, letting you 
record messages on your computer. 

Modems are available in internal and ex- 
ternal versions. An external modem connects 
to a port on the back of your computer and sits 
on your desk. If you'd rather save the port 
(and desk space), you can install an internal 
modem, which is contained on an expansion 
board. An expansion board, also called a 
circuit board, provides additional features for 
your computer, such as an audio or a network 
connection. Most expansion boards consist of 
green plastic with electronic components 
and computer chips attached. Copper etching 






The Hayes Accura 144B + FAX 144 in- 
ternal modem contains everything you'll 
need to go online after installation. 



connects the components. The 
expansion board plugs into an 
expansion slot, a narrow socket in- 
side the computer that provides a 
connection between an expansion 
board and the rest of the computer. 

The bottom portion of the expan- 
sion board, which looks like an in- 
sertion tab, fits in the expansion slot 
and is called the connector. It con- 
tains small, gold rectangles (the con- 
nector's pins), which perform the 
data exchange. 

■ IRQ Nightmares 

The physical installation of an in- 
•^^ temal modem isn't too difficult, but 
making your computer communi- 
cate with it can be a nightmare be- 
cause of conflicts with IRQ settings 
and COM ports. An IRQ, or inter- 
rupt request line, is the hardware 
line over which devices (such as a keyboard, 
diskette drive, or modem) send interrupts, or 
requests, for service to the microprocessor. 
IRQs are assigned different levels of priority, 
allowing the microprocessor to determine the 
importance of each request. Unless hardware 
devices each have a different IRQ priority set- 
ting, conflicts may occur (such as a malfunc- 
tioning modem). Devices that won't be in 
operation at the same time can have the same 
IRQ setting, but, in the interest of avoiding cat- 
astrophe, it's best to give each device a unique 
IRQ setting. A COM port is a serial communi- 
cations port. Different hardware devices con- 
nect to the serial ports, and the operating 
system uses different COM port designations 
to identify the connections. Two hardware de- 
vices cannot use the same COM port. 

External modems, used in tandem with soft- 
ware, take care of the settings for you, making 
them simple to install. While internal modems 
have become easier to install, you still may en- 
counter some IRQ or COM port conflicts. 
Many times, the modem's factory settings will 
prevent these conflicts, but if they don't, you'll 
have to correct the settings manually. 
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Obtaining the ease-of-use found with ex- 
ternal modems isn't free; they cost $20 to 
$50 more than internal versions. 

■ Preparing For 
Installation 

Before attempting any hardware instal- 
lation, it's important to read through the 
user manual and installation guide pro- 
vided with the product to familiarize 
yourself with the different components 
and any odd configurations. Many user 
guides will describe exactly what types of 
tools you need. A Phillips screwdriver is a 
necessity when installing an internal 
modem. Don't use a magnetic screw- 
driver, though; a magnet is a deadly 
enemy to computer components and data. 

To obtain communications capabilities, 
you'll need to install a software package. 
Because the software's installation procedure 
probably will make changes to your 
Autoexec.bat, Config.sys, and Win.ini files, 
you should make a backup copy of these files 
prior to beginning any installation. Make cer- 
tain you have enough hard disk space avail- 
able for the software. 

(NOTE: Keep your expansion card inside its 
static-resistani packaging until you are ready 
to install it. A buildup of static electricity as 
well as dirt, salt, and oil from your hands can 
damage the card.) 

I • Unplug the computer and monitor at 
their power sources. Move the monitor out of 
the way, and clear plenty of desk space. 
Screws at the back hold on most computer case 
covers, but some have hinges to unhook. 
Usually the case slides off. Remove the com- 
puter case cover and set it aside with the 
screws. Before touching any of the computer's 
components, ground yourself by touching the 
metal part of the case near the power supply. 

2* Internal modems can use either an 
8-bit or 16-bit expansion slot. (The expansion 
slots are at the back of the computer.) Most 
modem expansion cards have just one con- 
nector about four inches long. If your 
modem requires a 16-bit slot, the expansion 
card will have a second connector (about 
two inches long) behind the first. Your com- 
puter probably has a mixture of 8- and 16-bit 
expansion slots; the 8-bit slots are shorter 
and have room for only one connector. If 
possible, you'll want to install the modem in 




a slot that has empty slots on either side, 
which will help reduce electrical noise and 
interference that sometimes, although rarely, 
inhibits modem communications. 

3. After you've selected a suitable expan- 
sion slot, you'll need to remove the corre- 
sponding metal plate blocking the expansion 
slot's hole in the computer case. Remove the 
screw on top of the plate and lift the plate out 
from the top. Save the screw, which you'll 
need to fasten your modem to the computer 
casing. The metal plate you removed protects 
the inside of the computer from dust when no 
expansion card is installed in its corresponding 
slot. When you install your modem, the metal 
plate on the end of the card (containing the 
telephone line jacks) will take the place of the 
metal plate you just removed. 



. . . 4. Remove the expansion card from 
its packaging, handling it by the edges as 
much as possible. Avoid touching the 
components on the card or the pins on the 
connector. Line up the connector on the 
expansion card with the empty expansion 
slot. The connector should slide almost en- 
tirely into the expansion slot, leaving only 
the extreme top of the gold pins visible. If s 
a tight fit, so you might find it easier to roll 
the card into the slot by placing a corner in 
the expansion slot first and then fitting the 
remainder of the connector into the slot. 
Don 't jam the expansion card into its slot; you 
could damage the components. 



5 . If you've properly installed the 
modem expansion card, the metal plate on the 
edge of the card should align with the empty 
slot in the back of the computer's case. You 
should be able to connect the metal plate of 
the modem expansion card easily to the 
computer's case with the screw from the orig- 
inal metal plate. Don't use the screw to force 
the modem expansion card to line up properly; 
it should fit properly in the expansion slot with 
or without the screw in place. The screw pre- 
vents the card from inadvertently being 
bumped out of place. If the expansion card 
isn't aligned properly, remove it and try again. 
Look at the other expansion cards already in 
your computer for guidance. 

. .0« Another way to check the alignment 
of the modem expansion card is by connecting 
the telephone line to the modem. The 




Telephone cord 
included in package 
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Changing 
Modem Settings 

You may run into COM port conflicts if yuu 
have a printer or network connection, 
especially if that connection occupies COM2, 
which is the default for most modems. COM1 
usually isn't available for a modem because it 
hosts the mouse connection. If your modem 
won't work on COM2, you'll have to change 
the modem's settings. 

Most newer modems and those from major 
manufacturers use DIP (dual inline package) 
switches to configure the COM port and IRQ 
settings. Rocker DIP switches simply need to 
be flipped on or off (like an electric light switch), 
while Slide DIP switches are slid into the on or 
off position. The configuration of the DIP 
switches— which you'll find in groups of two, 

telephone jacks are visible from the back of the 
computer. If your jacks are partially or com- 
pletely hidden, your board is incorrectly in- 
stalled. Return to Step 4. 

Most modems will have one jack (labeled 
"line") for the incoming phone line and a second 
jack (labeled "phone") for connecting to the tele- 
phone. Your modem package should contain an 
extra phone line for connecting your phone jack 
to the modem. After you've made the connec- 
tions, your incoming phone line will connect to 
the modem, and the modem will connect to tele- 
phone. You should now hear a dial tone when 
you pick up the telephone receiver. If you don't 
get a dial tone, reconnect the phone directly to 
the phone jack and check again to make certain 
your line is working properly. 

/ • After connecting your modem to the 
phone, make certain the other expansion boards 
haven't been jostled out of place accidentally. 

8* At this point, you can replace the com- 
puter case cover if you're afraid of damaging 
the inside of your computer. You can choose to 
delay replacing the case cover until after Step 
10 (once you've tested the modem to ensure it 
is working properly). 

9» Reconnect the cables and turn on your 
computer. You should notice no changes as it 
boots. The easiest and quickest method we 
found for checking the status of your modem 
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four, or six, depending 
on your type of 
modem— determines the 
COM port and IRQ set- 
tings. 

The DIP switches 
can be located in var- 
ious places on the ex- 
pansion board (see 
illustration). Many 
times, the factory set- 
tings will suffice for installation of your modem. 
If not, you'll need to adjust the DIP switches. 
The modem's documentation should show the 
correct settings for your modem. For example, 
we installed a Hayes Accura modem, and the 
various DIP switch settings for each COM port 
were printed on the modem's metal dust cover 
plate. On a Cardinal modem we installed, the 
potential DIP switch settings were printed in 

involves using the Terminal application in 
Microsoft Windows. (If you're a DOS user, 
skip ahead to Step 10.) 

After entering the Windows environment 
(type win at the DOS prompt and hit 
ENTER), double-click on the Accessories pro- 
gram group in the Program Manager. 
Double-click on the Terminal icon. 

You'll probably see a dialog box giving you 
a chance to select a COM port for your 
modem. Most modems will use COM2, so you 
should choose that option. If you don't see the 
dialog box and end up at the Terminal screen, 
your modem probably is ready to work. Try 
typing a command, such as at followed by 
ENTER. If the Terminal screen responds with 
an OK, your modem probably is ready. 

If you can't type on the screen or if you re- 
ceive an error message when you try to select 
COM2, your modem may be on a different 
COM port. Click on the Settings menu and se- 
lect Communications. In the Communications 
dialog box, try selecting your other COM 
ports, one at a time. If none of them work, the 



Most major software 

packages will find 
your modem for you. 




the installation guide. If your modem doesn't 
contain any such documentation, you have 
two choices: trial-and-error or call technical 
support. 

Some modems contain pins with a plastic 
jumper switch. You must move the jumper 
switch to cover various pins to change 
the COM port settings. Mainstream modems 
usually don't use these pins. • 

factory settings on your modem won't work 
with your system, and you'll have to tackle the 
dreaded DIP switches. (Depending on your 
modem brand, this may not be as daunting as 
it sounds. See "Changing Modem Settings" for 
advice on fixing this problem.) 

1 0* If it appears your modem is working 
properly, you now can install your communica- 
tions or online service software. (Many modems 
include such software as part of the package. 
You can buy separate packages as well.) Most 
major software packages will find your modem 
for you; you'll only need to specify the brand 
and speed of your modem. Others will require 
you to give the modem's location, which you 
know if you used the Terminal program. 

With most communications software and 
online service packages, you can register the 
software through your modem. This proce- 
dure will give you a final chance to test drive 
your modem and ensure if s working properly. 

Installing an internal modem can be one of the 
easiest hardware installations you'll perform. It 
also can be one of the toughest. The problem is, 
unless you know your computer's configuration 
inside and out, it's doubtful you'll know just 
how difficult the installation will be until you're 
nearly finished. Once you're done, though, your 
modem's obnoxious grinding, squealing, and 
whining noises will never sound so good. # 

by Kyle Schurman 
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Practical Portable Printers 



It never fails. Your flight is de- 
layed at the time you can least 
afford it. You'd planned to use 
your portable computer on the air- 
plane to fine-tune your proposal, 
printing it later at one of those 
"branch office" stores en route to 
the meeting. 

Because of a thunderstorm 
halfway across the country, though, 
your "bargain" airline's plane ar- 
rived two hours late. You'll have no 
time to print the proposal; your 
clients will have to squint at your 
portable computer screen. 

With the extra time, your pro- 
posal is nearly perfect, needing 
only a few adjustments. You finally 
spot your seat on the crowded plane 
(a middle seat, of course). At least 
your portable computer fits on the tray 
table . . . when the child next to you isn't 
using the tray as a soccer ball substitute, 
that is. Once you're airborne, (and in be- 
tween jolts) you type a note in your personal 
information manager: "Have a long chat with 
the company travel coordinator upon return." 

Printing while on the road traditionally has 
been a hassle. If only you had a portable printer, 
maybe (dare you dream?) one that could print in 
color, your life would be easier. But how many 
of them offer the needed print quality or actually 
would work in this environment? 

We've reviewed four printers designed for 
transportability, as well as a portable 
printer /computer combination. The printers 
ranged from two to seven pounds with all the 
necessary equipment. While a five-pound 
printer sounds easy enough to carry, when you 
add the weight of a notebook computer (five to 
10 pounds) as well as your other traveling ne- 
cessities, you're lugging a hefty briefcase. 

■ Printer Types 

Let's briefly explain the most popular types 
of desktop and portable printers. With a dot 
matrix printer, pins strike an inked ribbon to 
form images on the paper. An inkjet printer 
uses tiny bubbles of ink sprayed through a 




nozzle onto the paper. A laser printer fuses 
toner (a magnetically charged black powder) 
to the paper. Thermal printing uses either spe- 
cially coated paper (direct thermal) or thermal 
wax ribbons (thermal transfer). In direct 
thermal, a heating element causes the special 
coating on the paper to turn black. With 
thermal transfer, heat causes the image to be 
transferred from the ribbon to the paper. 

Laser prints are the highest quality, followed 
by thermal, inkjet, and dot matrix. Only thermal 
and inkjet are used in the portable market, 
though. Now let's look at some examples. 

■ DECwriter 90ip 

Portability isn't the strongest suit of the 
DECwriter 90ip from Digital of Maynard, 
Mass., especially compared to the other 
printers we considered. The printer, when you 
carry everything needed, weighs 5-3/4 pounds. 
The DECwriter is an inkjet printer with 



black-only capa- 
bilities. Standard 
copier paper worked 
well with the printer. 
The DECwriter, which re- 
quires 10 AA batteries, isn't 
rechargeable. The use of regular bat- 
teries is helpful if you need to replace 
them while traveling, but using 10 at a time 
is expensive. Digital estimates you should be 
able to print 40 to 80 pages using battery power 
alone. The printer's original design must have in- 
cluded a rechargeable battery, though, because it 
attempts to recharge your batteries whenever the 
AC adapter is in use. You can't recharge batteries 
while you're using the printer, so you must 
empty or remove the battery compartment 
whenever you're using the AC adapter— a defi- 
nite inconvenience when traveling. 

A solid feature is the printer's built-in sheet 
feeder. You can load 15 pages at a time into the 
feeder, which extends from the printer's lid. We 
had no problems with paper jams using the 
DECwriter, while we did with some printers 
lacking a sheet feeder. The printed paper is re- 
leased through the top of the printer, making it 
handy to grab the printed pages. 

DECwriter 90ip 
Digital Equipment Corp. 
(800)3444825 
(508)493-5111 

Strengths: 

• Built-in sheet feeder handles 15 pages 

• Can use regular paper adequately 

• Use of AA batteries bypasses recharging 
need 
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Weaknesses: 

• AC adapter extremely large for portable 
printer 

• Hefty overall package 

• Printer cable is an add-on feature 

■ DeskJet 320 

At 6-1/2 pounds, the DeskJet 320 isn't the 
most portable printer we reviewed, but it has one 
advantage not found with the others— high- 
quality color capabilities (as a $40 add-on). The 
DeskJet would work well as a printer for sharing 
between your desktop and portable computers. 

You really can't use the DeskJet unless you 
have a flat surface or are holding the printer in 
the air because the printed pages release 
through the bottom of the machine. The 
printer ships with detachable legs that raise 
the bottom of the machine, but they only work 
with a flat surface. 

You have to question the true portability of 
the DeskJet because it doesn't contain a battery 
pack in the initial setup. You'll have to buy the 
battery separately for about $50. 

The printer provides solid color capabilities, 
especially when used with high-grade paper. It 
also prints on transparencies. When using regular 
copier paper, though, the paper curled badly, es- 
pecially when we printed color documents. 

We had to do quite a bit of configuring to 
connect our computer with the DeskJet for 
color printing. Printing black documents was 
no problem. The DeskJet has different ink car- 
tridges for printing in color or black. 
Hewlett-Packard includes a carrier to protect 
the ink cartridge not in use. 

A handy detachable sheet feeder is available 
for $80, but it adds another three pounds to the 
already bulky package. Hewlett-Packard also 
offers the DeskWriter 320 for Macintosh users. 

DeskJet 320 
Hewlett-Packard 
(800)752-0900 
(415)857-1501 

Strengths: 

• Color printing is impressive quality 

• Black printing is outstanding 

• Replacement ink cartridges are easy to find 

• Made by printing market leader 

Weaknesses: 

• Special paper needed for best results 

• Bulky overall package 

• Hard to believe battery is an optional 
accessory 
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■ Notebook Printer II 

Citizen's Notebook Printer II uses thermal 
transfer technology and can produce black and 
color printing. The black printing, which is 
near-laser quality, was impressive. If you ex- 
pect similar color capabilities, though, you'll be 
disappointed with the results. Readability was 
poor, and shades of color weren't accurate. 

The printer uses thermal wax ribbons, but 
they don't last very long. We barely printed 



two partial pages of graphics before the color 
ribbon ($7) expired. The black ribbon ($4.50) 
will last for 20 to 50 pages. 

The printer provides solid portability, with 
the entire package weighing less than four 
pounds. As with the DeskJet, the battery is an 
"optional" feature for $69. We have to question 
Citizen and Hewlett-Packard's definition of 
optional: A portable printer isn't very portable 
without a battery. 



Comparison Of DECwriter 90ip 

Portable PC 
Features 




Weight: Alone (in pounds) 


3 


Weight: Plus Battery 


3.5 


Weight: Battery+AC Adapter 


5.25 


Weight: All Components 


5.75 


Size (in inches) 


12X2.5X5 


Estimated Street Price 


$289 


Technology 


Inkjet 


Color Capabilities? 


No 


Consumables 


Ink cartridge ($22) 


Add-Ons Needed 


Printer cable ($9) 




10 AA batteries ($8) 


Portability 


• • 


Value 


• •• 


Common Components 


*••• 


Print Quality 


• •• 


Ease-Of-Use 


• ••• 



Overall *** 

Solid printer, but its port- 
ability is substandard. 




NOTE: 

Scale runs from one to five stars. 
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We had some difficulties setting up the 
printer, and the user guide was of little help. 
We eventually were able to remedy most of 
our problems using Windows' Print Manager. 
For instance, if you're using the black ribbon, 
you can't print gray scales unless you deselect 
the color option in the Print Manager. 

We had better luck using manual feed rather 
than the built-in sheet feeder, which caused 
numerous paper jams and only holds about 



five sheets at a time. A 30-sheet detachable 
sheet feeder ($69) is an option with the printer, 
which will add about one pound to the trav- 
eling package. You'll definitely want it. 

With the proper cabling, both Macintosh 
computers and PCs can use the printer. Citizen 
makes another portable printer, the PN60, 
which weighs less than two pounds and uses 
thermal transfer technology. We weren't able 
to obtain the PN60 for this review, though. 



Notebook Printer II 
Citizen America Corp. 
(800)477-4683 
(310)453-0614 

Strengths: 

• Printer's size and weight are good for 
traveling 

• Black printing is near-laser quality 

• Special paper not required 



DeskJet 320 



Notebook 
Printer II 



NoteJet (c) 



PocketJet 




4.5 

5 

5.75 

6.5 (a) 

12.25 X 5.75 X 2.75 

$325 

Inkjet 

Yes 

Ink cartridge ($22-$30) 

Battery ($50) 

Sheet feeder ($80) 

* 
*• 

• •• 
• •••• 

• • 

• •• 



2.5 
3 

3.5 

3.75 (b) 

11.75X4.25X2.25 

$340 

Thermal transfer 

Yes 

Thermal ribbon ($4.50-$7) 

Battery ($69) 

Sheet feeder ($69) 

• •• 
** 

• •• 

• * 

• 

• • 




High-quality color, but port- Easy to transport, but it 
ability was an afterthought. has some annoyances. 



7.25 

8.75 

10.25 

10.25 

12.25X10.25X2.5 

$2,000-$3,200 

Inkjet 

No 

Ink cartridge ($7-$9) 

None 

• •••• 
*•• 

• •• 

*• 
**• 

• •• 

Extremely portable idea; 
printing is below average. 



1 

1.25 

2.25 

2.5 
10X2X1.25 

$449 
Direct thermal 

No 
Thermal paper ($8/100) 

None 

• •••• 
*•• 

• 

• ••• 

• ••*• 

• ••• 

Print quality isn't sacrificed 
for top-notch portability. 



(a) Weight doesn't include three-pound detachable sheet feeder. 

(b) Weight doesn't include one-pound detachable sheet feeder. 

(c) The NoteJet is a portable computer with a built-in printer. 
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Weaknesses: 

• Color print quality is poor, and ribbons are 
used up quickly 

* Loading paper is difficult 

* Setup can be difficult 

• Hard to believe battery is an optional 
accessory 

■ NoteJet 

If you're looking for both a portable com- 
puter and a portable printer, you should con- 
sider the NoteJet from Canon Computer 
Systems of Costa Mesa, Calif. If you already 
have a portable computer, though, the NoteJet 
is more than you'll need. 

The NoteJet is a portable computer with a 
built-in, black, inkjet printer— an intriguing 
combination for the road warrior. Paper feeds 
through a slot under the keyboard, and the 
printed copies eject through a slot in the back 
of the computer. The NoteJet can accept up to 
10 sheets of paper at a time, or you can use a 
manual feed. The replaceable ink cartridges 
are smaller than with other inkjet printers and 
last up to 50 pages. 

The NoteJet is a bit bulky for a portable 
computer (10-1 /4 pounds), but it's much easier 
to transport than most combinations of sepa- 
rate printers and portable computers. You 
won't have to worry about printer cables or 
bent pins, either. 

The NoteJet is a solid computer with a 
486SX or 486SLC2 microprocessor, four 
megabytes (MB) of RAM, and a minimum 
200MB hard drive. The Notejet's pointing de- 
vice is a handheld trackball, which is conve- 
nient for use during travel. We had about 
1-1 / 2 to two hours of battery life with the com- 
puter. Using the printer extensively does drain 
the battery quite a bit. 

The print quality for the NoteJet is a little 
less than what's available with the portable 
printers we reviewed. The text printing was 
adequate, but it lagged behind the others in 
sharpness. We had no problems using regular 
typing paper. 

Canon recently introduced a new portable 
color inkjet printer, the BJC-70, but it was in- 
troduced too late to be included with this re- 
view. It's similar in size to the Digital and 
Hewlett-Packard printers. 

NoteJet 

Canon Computer Systems 

(800)8484123 

(714)438-3000 



Strengths: 

• All-in-one computer and printer gives 
outstanding portability 

• No need to take extra cables on the road 

• Sheet feeder under keyboard is handy 

Weaknesses: 

• Print quality is behind others 

• On the heavy end of portable computers 

• Using printer drains battery quickly 




A portable printer 

is a solid investment 

for road warriors. 



■ PocketJet 

You have to be naturally skeptical at first 
glance about the PocketJet from Pentax of 
Broomfield, Colo. The tiny direct thermal 
printer doesn't possibly look as if it could 
work. It's the most portable printing option we 
found, though. 

The PocketJet offers near-laser quality 
printing for text, although graphics were a 
little fuzzy. The PocketJet exemplifies what a 
portable printer should be— light and compact. 
The printer's size and weight (2-1/2 pounds 
with all accessories) make it perfect for trav- 
eling. 

The major drawback to the PocketJet is its 
use of special thermal paper sheets, which 
aren't available in many stores. You can order 
100 sheets of the paper from Pentax for about 
$8, but that won't help you if you run out 
while on the road. Most thermal paper found 
in stores is used with older fax machines and is 
contained on rolls. The thermal paper used 
with the PocketJet, though, was easy to write 



on and didn't smudge or curl, like fax machine 
thermal paper. 

Because the paper is heat-sensitive, it will 
fade if exposed to direct sunlight or excessive 
heat. The printer doesn't include a sheet 
feeder, meaning you'll have to feed the printer 
one sheet at a time, and there's a potential (al- 
though rare) for a misfeed. 

Its weight and size considerations make the 
PocketJet an ideal portable printing option, 
even with a street price of $449. The high price 
is a bit deceiving, though, because it includes 
all components. Other printers we reviewed 
charged extra for necessities such as batteries 
or printer cables. The use of thermal paper 
might cause some problems on the road, but 
the PocketJet burned the competition in nearly 
every other portable usability category. 

PocketJet 

Pentax Technologies 

(800)543-6144 

(303)460-1600 

Strengths: 

• Printer package ships with all needed 
components 

• Text printing is near-laser quality 

• Weight and size are ideal for on-the-road 
computing 

Weaknesses: 

• No sheet feeder option 

• Thermal paper is susceptible to direct heat 
and sunlight 

• Thermal sheets are hard to find in stores 

Each printer we reviewed has a number of 
pros and cons; we didn't find one that was a 
perfect choice for all situations. As long as 
you're not printing detailed graphics or de- 
manding great speed, any of these portable 
printers should work adequately. (All of the 
printers had a high speed of two to three pages 
of text per minute. Graphics were far slower.) 

A portable printer is a solid investment for 
road warriors. Not only can you make instant 
changes to a proposal on the plane or in your 
car, you might be able to print a couple of pic- 
tures to keep the child next to you on the plane 
busy. After you return from your trip, maybe 
you should have a chat with your company's 
computer hardware coordinator rather than 
the travel coordinator. • 

fry Kyle Schurman 
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The World Wide Web: 

Your Mouse's License To Netcruise 



Sure, the Internet is nice. At least, it 
sounds nice in all those newspaper sto- 
ries. But unless you know your Telnets 
from your FTPs, it's about as 
friendly of an environment to 
normal humans as Pluto. 

The World Wide Web, today's hip 
tool to use for 'Net cruising, brings the 
Information SuperHypeway back to 
Earth. Rather than typing in computer-ese 
commands, the Web allows you to con- 
nect to machines around the world with a 
point and a click, download reams of infor- 
mation, or just waste time taking part in the 
fastest-growing and farthest-reaching com- 
puter phenomenon since screen savers. 

The Web is like giving your mouse a 
driver's license. By clicking on the links of 
each Web page (or site), you can navigate 
the Internet with the same hypertext system 
familiar to many as the way Windows help 
files work. But instead of merely calling 
up data from your hard drive, you're cruising 
the 'Net. The possible destinations on your 
first time out number in the tens of 
thousands worldwide. 

Many home computer users don't have full 
access to the Web yet, but it's coming. The 
major commercial online services all have or 
plan to have some type of Web connection in 
the near future, and local and national Internet 
access providers are making it easier and 
cheaper than it once was to wire yourself. 

■ Web Weaving 

The first graphical Web browser, a program 
that lets users page through the Web, was 
Mosaic, released in early 1993 by a group at the 
University of Illinois. Mosaic turned the then 
text-only Web into an exciting missing link 
that promised to finally connect the Internet to 
point-and-click environments like Windows. 

With browsers like Mosaic, users could 
jump from point to point in cyberspace by 




clicking on words or icons 
(called hyperlinks) in Web pages. These 
pages, set up at sites around the world, multi- 
plied rapidly as computer users and business- 
es realized the potential of the emerging medi- 
um. Since then, popular new browsers such as 
Netscape have been developed to make the 
Web interface more attractive. 

Larry Jackson, technical manager for NCSA 
Mosaic, says the total amount of data transport- 
ed through the Web increased by a factor of 
10,000 within six months after the introduction 
of Mosaic. Today, some estimates put the num- 
ber of Web servers doubling every 54 days. 

The Web attracts users like flies because it 
is even easier to use than it looks. Each Web 
page usually focuses on a certain subject. 
Some words and pictures on the page are just 
what they seem to be, while others are 
displayed in a different color from the rest of 
the page. These clues tell us that more lies 
under the surface. 

By clicking on a hyperlink, you tell your 
browser to move to a different Web page or 



download a file. A television show page 
might have a list of character names. By click- 
ing on a name, you move to a page or down- 
load a document just about that character. 
You might download a picture of that charac- 
ter or some sound bites from the latest 
episode. 

In this way, the Web works like a huge ency- 
clopedia filled with thousands of topics and 
authored by computer users around the world. 
Each page has cross-reference links to other 
pages. In one Web session, you might try to 
track down all you can about a certain topic, or 
you may hop from subject to subject at whim. 

■ Web Wandering 

Like an encyclopedia, there is no Page 1 
where everyone is supposed to start reading. 
Where you open the Web is up to you. Unlike 
an encyclopedia, the Web is not lined up in a 
neat row with all its offerings alphabetized. 
However, there are a few indices for guidance. 
While no Web index could be complete, they 
are good places to start. 
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For example, one of the most widely used 
indices is called the Yahoo List. Yahoo divides 
known Web links into a list of categories such 
as Art, Entertainment, and Science. At the time 
this article was written, the list contained path- 
ways to more than 31,000 pages on subjects as 
diverse as UFOs and flowers. 

As with any Web location, getting to Yahoo 
is easy if you know the address. Web browser 
programs all work a little differently. Look 
for a button or menu item that will "open" a 
new URL, or uniform resource locator; in 
plain English, a URL is an address. Both 
Netscape and Mosaic, the two most popular 
browsers, have Open buttons near the top of 
the application window. 

To visit Yahoo, type the address 
http://www.yahoo.com. Web addresses look 
something like E-mail addresses, except they 
usually start with "http" (for hypertext trans- 
fer protocol) and a double slash. The browser 
takes this address and looks up the website's 
host computer. After connection, the web page 
information is downloaded to your browser. In 
the case of Yahoo, you see a list of categories 
that lead to other lists. 

With tens of thousands of sites linked 
together in seemingly random ways, it is easy 
to get lost on the Web. Many Web wanderers 
consider this part of the fun. But if you get 
hopelessly stuck in a huge tangle of bad links, 
you can always go home. Instead of clicking 
your ruby red heels, click on the Home button 
found on most Web browsers. You will be 
transported to a predefined home page, which 
by default is usually set up by whoever pro- 
duced your browser. Like the tallest tree in the 
forest, Home allows the weary webber to take 
a breather and regroup. 

One of the best things about Web browsers 
is that they can be used for different Internet 
tools. The same Web page might have stan- 
dard hyperlinks to other websites, File 
Transfer Protocol (FTP) links to download 
files, E-mail links to send off messages to a 
particular address, links to gophers, Telnet 
links, and Usenet links to Internet discussion 
groups. In addition, Web browsers can tell 
what sorts of files you're downloading and 
launch the proper application for viewing, 
reading, or hearing them. (File-transfer proto- 
col is a standardized, text-based method of 
transferring files between computers over 
telephone lines. Gophers are menu-driven, 
search-and-retrieval tools providing access to 
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Web browser newsreaders aren't 
sophisticated, but they get the job done. 




Newsgroup: rec.»rt!i.*«artrek.ciirrrot 
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databases, text files, and other Internet resources. 
Telnet is a method of obtaining information by 
logging into another computer remotely and con- 
trolling it as if it were your own.) 

As more people use the Web and the soft- 
ware market becomes more lucrative, browsers 
will become more sophisticated. Today's 
browsers can't receive E-mail, for instance, and 
the built-in newsgroup readers are passable but 
lack the advanced functions found in older 
Unix versions. The Web's many graphics crawl 
into older, slower modems, although you can 
usually turn most of the images off for high- 
speed performance. All these areas will proba- 
bly attract more attention from programmers 
as Web browsers move closer to being true, 
all-in-one Internet packages. 

The possibilities offered by the Web are as 
endless as the herds of people signing on (see 
sidebar titled, "Popular Web Sites"). Libraries 
of information aren't the only links out there. 
A few Webbers with soldering irons and 
mavbe a little too much time on their hands 




By clicking on hyperlinked words or pic- 
tures, you can navigate through the Web. 



have dreamed up ways to connect machines to 
their websites. At personal homepages, you 
can read resumes, check out someone's 
favorite links, or just see what everybody is up 
to. (Personal homepages are sites set up by 
ordinary people experimenting with the Web.) 

■ Getting The Web 

The leading commercial online services 
know a good marketing idea when they see 
one. Of the three largest services, Prodigy was 
the first to hit the Web earlier this year. The 
Prodigy web browser is an additional piece of 
software Prodigy users can download at no 
charge. Brian Ek, spokesman for Prodigy, said 
the software works like other popular 
browsers. More than 300,000 Prodigy users 
downloaded the browser just six weeks after it 
was first offered. Ek said future plans include 
setting up a way to let Prodigy members create 
their own home pages. 

America Online (AOL) plans to roll out its 
own graphical Web browser early this sum- 
mer, says Margaret Ryan, an AOL spokes- 
woman. CompuServe announced plans in 
February to let its members connect to the 
Internet directly through an optional Point-to- 
Point Protocol (PPP) connection by March or 
April. (A PPP account lets users dial into the 
Web through a modem and use browsers like 
Mosaic and Netscape.) 

Besides commercial online services, a few 
national companies offer direct access to the 
Internet through local numbers in larger cities. 
Because they usually feature PPP connections, 
the software for direct-access providers can be a 
little tricky for the novice user to set up, but help 
is available from the company or the piles of 
Internet books on bookstore shelves. 

Another option for urban folks are small, 
local Internet access providers. The prices such 
companies charge to connect you to the 
Internet vary widely, but for those who use 
online services frequently, it can often work 
out to be cheaper, especially if they charge a 
flat rate for unlimited connect time. Web wan- 
dering through endless menus and documents 
can quickly eat up the limited amount of 
"free" time larger companies offer. 

■ World Shopping 

As full of variety as today's Web is, some of 
the more exciting aspects of the Web are the 
burgeoning commercial uses businesses are 
finding for it. Jackson said that in the near 









future— within about two years— the Web will 
be used for two main types of transactions. 

The first transaction will work a lot like mail- 
order catalogs. Anything you can order with a 
credit card you will soon be able to order off of 
the Web. Encryption programs now being test- 
ed will let you safely send your credit card 
numbers through Web forms, secure in the 
knowledge your account won't be used by 
thieves at Internet sites along the way. A few of 
these secure sites already exist, and the more 
recent browsers work with them to encrypt 
information automatically. 

The second type of transaction will use 
smaller amounts of money from a kind of com- 
puterized "wallet" to buy intellectual proper- 
ty, such as documents or excerpts from articles 
and boob. A wallet would be a debit account 
set up through your bank by calling and ask- 
ing its computer to transfer a specified amount 
to your computer's wallet. 

"Thus armed, you go off to your digital 
library and browse the reference collection at 
four cents a page or something," says Jackson. 



Credit cards won't work for such small pur- 
chases because of the overhead involved in 
credit card purchases. Publishers will be able 
to offer paperless documents and still make 
their profit through these types of wallet sys- 
tems, which are currently in the testing stage. 

"Serious publishers are waiting for such a 
system to be implemented," Jackson says. 

The ability to buy and sell over the Web will 
lead to a new kind of global market where any 
small company can afford to have a world- 
wide presence. As long as a business is located 
in an area covered by some type of mail or 
package-delivery system, it will be able to 
accept orders from computers in any corner of 
consumerdom and send out products. 

Besides the wide distribution, Web catalogs 
also have other advantages over paper 
catalogs. They can be much larger than 
their dead-tree counterparts without a com- 
parable increase in cost. Without printing 
and mailing delays, Web catalogs could 
be instantly updateable and include multi- 
media presentations. 



The only problem in this scheme is the diffi- 
culty in making a new Web page known to 
potential customers. Comprehensive Web 
"yellow pages" don't exist, although there are 
ways to search the Web at places like Yahoo. If 
you wanted to buy a toaster, for example, you 
could type "toaster" into one of these search 
engines and find some toaster stores. Perhaps 
you'd find someone out there who collected 
toasters and set up a list of their own pointing 
to every toaster seller in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

With these kinds of practical uses, the Web 
offers much potential for the future. Novice 
computer users are more curious than ever 
about the Internet, and the Web is a painless 
way to roam the catacombs of cyberspace. If 
you never learned what a Telnet or FTP was, it 
doesn't matter much anymore. Web users and 
developers are rewriting the book, and this 
time it has plenty of pictures and words we 
can understand. 

by Alan P/icl/'s 



Popular Web Sites 



Popular magazines and newspapers 
love to mention hip and happening 
Websites. With so many destinations being 
dreamed up all the time, the Web is full of 
both gems and timewasters. Everyone 
has their own hotlist of great sites, but this 
sampling should provide a peek at what 
types of information are out there in the tan- 
gled computerized yonder. 

• The WWW changes each day. One place 
to keep up with interesting sites is Yahoo's 
What's Cool list (http://www.yahoo.com/ 
Entertainment/COOL_Links). Updated periodi- 
cally, this page is a useful cool link in itself. 
Yahoo also includes a What's Popular page. 

• Time magazine (http://www.timeinc.com) 
and a few other publications have set up 
Websites on an experimental basis. 
Eventually, you will probably have to pay to 
see information like this. 

• At Steve's Ant Farm (http://sec.dgsys.com/ 
AntFarm.html). you can see an example of the 
wacky ways people have wired the real world 
to the Web. A camera takes a digital picture of 
Steve's ants every hour. You can see the lat- 



est picture here as the ants dig tunnels and 
build mountains. 

• The Library of Congress (http:/ 
/Icweb. loc.gov/homepage/lchp. html) offers 
links to scads of interesting information. Other 
Washington institutions on the Web include the 
Smithsonian (http://www.si.edu) and the 
Clintons (http://whitehouse.gov). For a really 
fun time, head over to the Internal Revenue 
Service (http://www.ustreas.gov/treasury/ 
bureaus/irs/irs.html). 
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• The Space Telescope Science Institute 
offers a look through the Hubble Space 
Telescope archives (http://www.stsci.edu/). 

• To look toward the Earth rather than away 
from it, try the up-to-date weathermaps, satel- 
lite images, and movies provided by the 
National Centers for Environmental Prediction 
(http://grads.iges.org/pix/head.html), which 
give you a bird's-eye view of North America 
and other spots around the world. 

• If clouds aren't the only thing you see in 
the sky, you might check out the Project 
Bluebook files (http://www.cis.ksu.edu/psiber/ 
substanaVbluebook.html) for UFO reports. 

• You can find out almost any movie-related 
fact by using Cardiff s Movie Database Browser 
(http://www.msstate.edu/Movies/). This is a large 
database that Internet users add to themselves 
—an example of how users can compile useful 
information. 

• On the other hand, an index of what is 
billed as the "Worst of the Web" (http://turn- 
pike.net/metro/mirsky/Worst.html) shows you 
how users can compile less-than-useful 
information. • 
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Tips To Make Computing Easier 



If you've watched an experi- 
enced computer guru at work, 
occasionally you will catch 
him or her performing a few tricks 
of the trade you were never 
taught. Maybe it's as simple as 
rebooting your computer from 
your keyboard or knowing to 
never stick a magnet on the side 
of your system. Maybe it's a little 
more advanced, like remapping 
the locations of the keys on your 
keyboard or cleaning up the way 
your files are allocated. 

Here we've collected some 
basic tips from Packard Bell and 
Compaq, as well as several that 
have been circulating our office. 
The tips will help you operate 
DOS and Microsoft Windows 
more efficiently and make com- 
puting a little easier. Some you 
will know. Most likely, some will 
be new to you. 

For DOS 




When you're 
entering com- 
mands at the 
DOS prompt, 
you can "edit" 
your commands to some extent. 
For instance, you can press F3 to 
repeat the command you just 
typed at the DOS prompt. Hit F1 
to repeat one letter or character 
from the command you just typed, 
and hit F1 again to repeat the 
next letter, and so on. Or, in 
MS-DOS 5.0 and later, type 
doskey at the prompt or type it as 
a line in your Autoexec.bat file 
(one of the DOS startup files) for 
more advanced features. For 
example, when this program is 
loaded, you can press F7 to see a 
list of all the commands you've 
entered recently along with a 
number that identifies each com- 
mand. Then press F9 to recall a 
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command by the 
number assigned 
to it. Or press the 
up and down 
arrows to recall a 
command you 
issued before or 
after the one cur- 
rently displayed. 

You should 
frequently run 
DOS programs 
such as DEFRAG 
(in MS-DOS 6.0 
and later) to 
"clean up" the 
way your files 
and directories 
are allocated on your hard drive 
andCHKDSK (in MS-DOS 1.0 
and later) to check your hard 
drive or diskettes for errors and 
fix them. 

Tired of scrolling directory lists 
that whiz right past, leaving you 
little time to read them? Add a /w 
or /p to the end of DIR com- 
mands to make the list spread 
across the screen, or pause when 
the screen is full. 

To automatically start a program 
or command you use often, such 
as the DOS Shell or an antivirus 
program, each time you boot your 
computer, enter the command line 
(such as dosshell) at the end of 
your Autoexec.bat file. 

Use the CLS (clear screen) 
command to get rid of all the text 
on-screen and start fresh, with a 
command prompt in the left comer. 

Any time you install more ran- 
dom-access memory (RAM) to 
your system, Mark Vena, Presario 
product manager at Compaq, 
strongly suggests that you run the 
MS-DOS MEMMAKER command 
to maximize the amount of avail- 
able memory. (RAM is the tempo- 
rary memory your computer uses 




to load program instructions and 
store files currently in use.) But 
make sure you first create a copy 
of important DOS startup files 
(Autoexec.bat and Config.sys) on 
a diskette in case everything 
doesn't go as planned. 

At a loss for what type of moni- 
tor you have, how much RAM 
your system is using, or what 
ports are already being used? 
Check Microsoft Diagnostics 
(MSD), a program that is included 
with MS-DOS 6.0 and Windows 
3.1. You'll see all the technical 
information about your system 
that may be helpful to a computer 
technician if anything goes wrong 
with your computer. 

For Windows 




Do you 
have a lot of 
related 
applications 
or programs 
(for example, all your online pro- 
grams or drawing programs) or 
programs that only you use? 
Create new program groups for 
them in the Program Manager to 
put them in one place. This lets 



you access your programs more 
quickly and take some of the clut- 
ter out of your Program Manager. 
Also, create icons to quickly start 
commonly used files. 

If your computer seems to 
be operating a little slowly, 
check to see how many pro- 
grams you minimized or how 
many applications you have 
running. Each of these applica- 
tions takes up some of your 
computer's memory resources. 

Learn to use some of the key- 
board commands in Windows, 
says David McWilliams, assistant 
manager of Packard Bell's 
Service and Support. For exam- 
ple, when you are working with 
more than one program running in 
Windows, use the ALT-TAB keys 
to switch back and forth between 
programs without minimizing or 
closing one to get to another. 

When you are operating DOS 
programs through Windows, usu- 
ally they require use of the entire 
screen. Use the ALT-ENTER 
keys to put that program in its 
own window. 

If you don't like how much 
time it takes to open programs 




through the program groups 
and application windows, 
try applications like Onfile 
(see "Windows Menuing Pro- 
grams" elsewhere in this issue 
for a full review of this product) 
and SpinWizard by Tanisys 
Technology (512/263-1700) that 
let you open programs and files 
with a push of a button. 

In Windows' File Manager, you 
can copy or move more than one 
file by pressing the SHIFT key as 
you highlight files right next to 
each other, or the CTRL key as 
you highlight files that aren't in a 
continuous range. 

Does your computer take too 
long to print? Use the Windows 
Print Manager to change how 
much of your processor's time is 
allocated to printing. Select Low 
Priority if you would rather com- 
pute faster, Medium Priority to 
share the same amount of 
resources, or High Priority to 
allocate more processing power 
to printing. 

Don't forget to exit Windows 
before shutting off your PC, says 
McWilliams. This way your TEMP 
directory will remain at a reason- 
able size and it will prevent your 
WINDOWS directory from becom- 
ing corrupted. 

For Your Comfort 




Place your 
keyboard at 
a comfort- 
able angle so 
your elbows 
bend at a 90 
degree angle. Create a visor 
around your monitor out of card- 
board, or purchase a glare guard 
to prevent glare, eye strain, and 
headaches. Put a telephone book 
to prop up your feet if your chair is 
too high for you. 

Use canned air to quickly blow 
dust off your keyboard (you don't 
want to get it too wet) and the 
components inside your computer. 



Use a soft, damp cloth 
to clean the dust off your moni- 
tor and/or glare guard. Don't 
use a harsh window-cleaning 
product that may damage or 
smear the screen. 

Are some keys hard to hit? 
Some keyboard companies offer 
remapping keyboards that you 



MSBACKUP, or COPY com- 
mands.) 

Wherever you keep your sys- 
tem diskettes, it's a good idea to 
write down any passwords you 
create for your computer and its 
applications. Then make sure all 
of these items are in a safe place. 

Having trouble thinking of a 



Always, always, always create 

a system diskette for your 

computer, containing important 

DOS system files. 






can reprogram and switch around, 
or you can use the DOS 
ANSI. SYS program (which you 
can read more about in an 
upcoming issue of PC Novice). 

For Your Protection 

Set a pass- 
word on your 
screen saver 
in the Desk- 
top option of 
the Control 
Panel. When you leave your 
desk, no one can see what you 
are working on or get into 
your other programs without your 
password. 

Always, always, always create 
a system diskette for your com- 
puter, containing important DOS 
system files. If your computer 
crashes and won't reboot, this 
diskette will let you start your sys- 
tem and hopefully allow you to fix 
what is wrong. (Use the DOS SYS 
command for this.) 

Back up, or copy, your impor- 
tant files and programs, or all the 
information on your hard drive to 
diskettes or to a tape drive, just in 
case. (Use the DOS BACKUP, 



password? Name a password 
after your first dog, cat, or girl- 
friend/boyfriend. Most likely, no 
one else will know and you'll 
never forget. 

Purchase a surge protector to 
prevent damage to your com- 
puter. Your computer will be safe 
from surges and spikes in electric- 
ity that occur when other appli- 
ances turn off and on. A surge 
protector, however, still won't pro- 
tect your system from lightning. 

Run an antivirus program often, 
such as the antivirus program 
built into MS-DOS 6.0 and later. 
This protects your computer from 
viruses, especially if you use 
online services or exchange 
diskettes with other users. 

General Tips 

II Delete pro- 

• grams, directo- 
ries, and files you 
don't need to give 
" yourself more 
storage space. 

Does your computer seem like 
it isn't quite up to speed? It might 
not be. Does your system come 
with a Turbo button? This 



ensures that your processor is 
running at top speed, not half 
speed as it may when the turbo is 
turned off. Some manufacturers 
also have ways of turning the 
turbo off through specific key 
combinations activated from your 
keyboard. Whichever kind of sys- 
tem you have, make sure the 
turbo light on the front of your sys- 
tem is turned on properly. 

You can restart your com- 
puter without your hands ever 
leaving the keyboard. Just press 
the three-finger salute: CTRL- 
ALT-DEL. 

Tired of the arrow keys on your 
keyboard? Press the NumLock 
key to use the 2, 4, 6, and 8 on 
your keyboard's numeric key pad 
as arrow keys. 

Have a hard time remembering 
what key combinations in your 
programs do what? Many pro- 
grams, such as word processors, 
offer templates that you can place 
on your keyboard for quick refer- 
ence. 

Don't place magnets on your 
computer or your diskettes, as 
these devices record informa- 
tion magnetically and may lose 
the data if they come in close 
proximity to a magnet. 

McWilliams says to buy unfor- 
matted diskettes and format them 
on your own computer instead of 
purchasing the formatted ones, as 
they can be more expensive. 

If you're still searching your 
keyboard for the Anykey, stop 
looking. The Anykey is not really a 
key, it just means you should 
press a key, or any key, on your 
keyboard. 

Your CD-ROMs typically have an 
extremely long life (usually about 15 
to 20 years), says Vena. But the 
life of these discs can be further 
prolonged if you don't soil the 
surface of the discs with fingerprints 
or scratch them. • 

by Cindy Krushenisky 
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Need some help with your hardware or software? 
Looking for simple explanations on technical subjects? 
Send us your questions! 



* 



Utilities 



Q: I'm not sure of the procedure to open a file with 
the .ZIP extension. Any advice you could provide would 
be appreciated. 



A; First you need a program called PKUNZIP, which usually comes 
as a set with PKZIP. You can order it for about $6 from any shareware 
vendor, or get a fully documented copy from PKWARE Inc. (9025 N. 
Deerwood Drive, Brown Deer, WI 53223). You also can download it 
from CompuServe or AOL. 

Once you have a copy of the set, make a directory for it using the DOS 
MD (or MKDIR) command. 

Type: 

md utility 

at a DOS prompt. Then use the DOS COPY command to copy the Pkzip 
and Pkunzip files into your new \ UTILITY directory. Edit your 
Autoexec.bat (see "Editing Your Startup Files, Part I" in the January 1995 
issue). Find the line that says, for exampIe,"PATH=C:\DOS;C:\ WIN- 
DOWS,^ AMIPRO," and change it by adding FUTILITY to the end of 
that line. After saving your changes to the Autoexec.bat file, reboot your 
computer for your changes to take effect. 

To use PKUNZIP, type pkunzip followed by the zipped file's name at 
the DOS prompt and press ENTER. You also can type pkunzip by itself 
and press ENTER to get some rather brief instructions. 




Q J / have several online services and BBSes I call regu- 
larly, but recently when I try to call some of them and get 
a busy signal, my communications software reports that 
"a person has answered the phone" instead of redialing until the line is free. I 
know this is a feature of my software to keep it from redialing a wrong number. 
But in these cases I know for sure there can't be a person on the other end. 
About the only thing these BBSes Itaiv in common is that they are all long-dis- 
tance calls and they all didn't used to give me this problem. (I recently changed 
my long-distance carrier to AT&T.) Wliat's going on? 

A; AT&T has a service called "True Message," which they apparently 
throw on "free" to your new service without asking you. True Message is 
kind of neat: If the AT&T equipment hears a busy signal when you dial, a 
voice automatically comes on offering to let you leave a voice message, 
which the phone company will forward to the number you called as soon 
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as it's not busy. (By the way, the message costs $1.75.) This might be con- 
venient if you can't hang around to redial but want to make sure your 
message gets through. 

What's happening is that your modem software "hears" AT&T's 
recording and figures "Hey! This number isn't a BBS, it's a human 
being!" and refuses to redial. Because AT&T doesn't handle your local 
calls, you had no problems with your local BBS calls. Some modems and 
their software aren't as polite as yours and wouldn't quit upon receiving 
the AT&T recording. But even then, the recording can reduce your 
chance of being able to redial fast enough to get connected to a popular 
and busy BBS. You can call AT&T at (800) TRUE-123 and ask them to 
turn off the True Message service on your phone. 

Q: / haiv a 386DX with a serial mouse. I also liave an internal modem oper- 
ating on the COM4 communications port setting. It's an older 2400 baud 
modem, and I recently got a 9400 baud external modem that I want to install. It 
looks like there's no available external serial port to connect my new modem. I 
do have raw game ports. Can I use a game port for the modem? Do I need an ad- 
ditional serial expansion card? How can I install the external modem? 

A: In answer to your first question, no, you can't use the game ports 
because they're different from serial ports. 

To answer your second question, yes, you need an extra external se- 
rial port. Sometimes a dealer can, for about $10, put an extra external se- 
rial port/plug onto your existing I/O (Input/Output) card. Sometimes 
you have to buy a whole new I/O card (many cost less than $30). 

To answer your third question, "installing" the external modem con- 
sists of the following: 

1. Getting an extra serial port installed and tested to be sure if s 
working. 

2. Removing the old modem to make sure it doesn't conflict with the 
new serial port. 

3. Reconfiguring your modem software to tell it that you now have a 
9600 baud modem. 

4. In case you don't set the new serial port to still be COM4, you need 
to tell your modem's software that your modem is now on a 
different COM port. 

Putting more than two serial COM ports on a PC (whether external, 
internal, or both) is a bit tricky and as such, you may want to let a dealer 
do it. If you do take it to a dealer, insist that the installer test all of your 
serial devices and make sure they'll all work simultaneously. If your de- 
vices aren't tested, you may find that the modem works in the store, but 
when you get home and try to use it while you're using your mouse 
they interfere with each other. 




Q: / have an NEC 80386 PowerMate SXI20 com- 
^^ puter. I understand that NEC computers are hard to 
upgrade. Will a Cyrix chip work to upgrade this com- 
puter to a 486? 

A: In a word, yes. Some NEC computers are hard to upgrade be- 
cause the motherboard is an unconventional size, or because many 
parts are built into the board itself rather than on easy-to-unplug 
cards. It's precisely with those hard-to-upgrade 386s that the upgrade 
CPU chips make the most sense. Cyrix makes 386-to-486 CPU upgrade 
chips that will more than double your speed. (A few dealers sell Cyrix 
DLC-486 chips cheap [$50] that will plug into your old 386 CPU 
socket; these weren't intended as upgrade chips, so sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn't.) See if a local dealer will quote you on 
replacing your whole motherboard with a low-end 486, perhaps for 
less cost than a true upgrade chip; a new board would blow the socks 
off a 386 with an upgrade chip. 

Before you order a Cyrix chip, recheck the speed and type of your 
CPU: You say it's a 386SX/20 but the MSD report you sent us implies 
it's a 386DX. If you have a DX system you'll need a Cx486DRx2-25/50; 
but if it's an SX you need a Cx486FRx2-25/50. 

Q: / recently purchased a used 286-compatible with an old RGB-type 
color monitor. It didn't take long to discover that most software needs a 
VGA or higher monitor. The local stores seem more interested in selling 
me a new computer or a new screen that cost more than the computer it- 
self than in helping me upgrade the old one. Do I have to get a whole new 
computer to do VGA? 

As If you're not running Windows or graphically demanding activities 
(like architectural software), which is unlikely with a 286, you may be 
fine adding a $40 basic VGA video adaptor card and a bottom-end, 14- 
inch, VGA monitor for about $175. These monitors are even cheaper 
when they're bought used because many folks are upgrading monitors. 
But you have to cliange both screen and card. For Windows or graphics, con- 
sider at least a $75, low-end, "accelerated" Super VGA card. 

Q: / read "Changing Your Computer's Battery" in the March 1995 issue. 
As it suggested, I'm trying to record the information in my CMOS setup. I 
tried all the keystrokes you mention, but none work. I have an IBM PS/2 
model 25. This is what my screen showed on startup: 
"512KB ST U BIOS VL. 7 One hard drive. Drive is an ST125." Is that my 
Setup? If not, how can I find it? I'm worried because my computer is old, and 
according to the article it's about time to think of changing the battery. I can't 
tell about my clock being slow, which you said was a symptom of a weak bat- 
tery, because I manually retype the time each time I start. 

A! The article says: "To access Setup screens /routines, a few PCs {for 
example, many IBMs), use a utility program usually called Setup [not key- 
strokes]. Setup is often on a floppy diskette that came with the system." 
On IBM computers, that floppy diskette is labeled "Reference Diskette," 
"Startup," or (in your case) "Advanced Diagnostics." If you've lost your 
diskettes, call (800) 291-241 1 or (800) 315-5838 to order. 



Insert that floppy diskette, restart the computer, and follow the di- 
rections. But, more importantly, your PS/2 is at the bottom of the 
Model-25 series and is an old 8086 XT-type computer— it has no 
CMOS setup. As the article said, "early XT-and PC-class computers . . . 
are never stopped by an 'Invalid Configuration' message (which indi- 
cates CMOS failure] because their coin-sized batteries only run the 
clock. If they fail, all that happens is that eventually your time and 
date revert to Jan. 1, 1980." In newer computers a dead CMOS battery 
brings the system to its knees. 

The screen you're seeing isn't CMOS setup, just a startup report 
of some of your computer's specifications. You don't even have a 
clock, so you have no clock battery to worry about; you'll never 
have to change the battery because you don't have one. 

Q: I'm running a 486DX2-66 with 8 megabytes (MB) of RAM and a 
15-inch SuperVGA monitor. Occasionally, when entering Windows, I get 
the logo and then a blank screen. I reboot and the same thing happens. If I 
turn off the computer for a while and try again, it works fine. I spoke to 
the vendor of my video drivers and he sent me updated drivers; when that 
didn't help he suggested I re-install Windows. He also suggested that if 
that didn't work, I should switch the Windows video drivers to run stan- 
dard VGA resolution and color (640 x 480, and 16 colors). I'm still 
having problems, but I don't want to run regular VGA because some of 
my software requires 256 colors. 

A? The fact that turning the computer off (and presumably letting 
components cool down for a while) will "cure" your problem tem- 
porarily strongly suggests that there's something wrong with your 
hardware. Software drivers, admittedly, can cause all kinds of prob- 
lems that look like hardware problems. But there's one thing for sure 
about software: Software itself doesn't "cool down" and "fix itself" by 
letting the computer sit for 10 minutes! So ultimately you may have to 
get your video card swapped out or localize the other part of your 
hardware that's related to the problem. Anyhow, it wouldn't hurt any- 
thing to try other video drivers. 

The good news is that you can give up on the special 256-color driver 
that came with your video card without giving up 256 colors: Since the 
release of Windows version 3.11 and Windows For Workgroups 3.11, 
Windows itself comes with general purpose "SuperVGA drivers" at sev- 
eral resolutions and colors. Although theoretically drivers made spe- 
cially for your particular card should run better and faster than the 
general purpose ones supplied by Windows, sometimes Windows' own 
drivers work more reliably. At the very least they are a wonderful diag- 
nostic tool to prove to your card vendor that there's something wrong 
with his drivers. That is, if you turn on Windows' own drivers and the 
problems go away you can rightly ask your vendor to go back to the 
drawing board with his drivers. 

To access the Windows video drivers list: Open your Main group, 
then the Windows Setup icon. Click on Options. Click Change System 
Settings. In the dialog box called "Change System Settings" there's a line 
labeled "Display." Click the arrow to the right of that line, and scroll up 
or down to find the drivers that say things like "Super VGA 
(800x600,256, large fonts)." Select the one you want. There's a good 
chance that when you select the driver that Windows will ask you to 
"Insert the Windows disk #1 in drive A," so be sure you have your 
Windows disks available when trying this. 
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Q J In Windows 3.1, I tried to use the screen saver called 
Marquee. I know that somehow it can be set up to protect 
my screen with a password. How can I do that? 



As To set a password for your screen saver: 

1. Open the Main group in your Program Manager. 

2. Double-click on the Control Panel icon to open it. 

3. Double-click on the Desktop icon. 

4. In the dialog box that appears, select Marquee by pressing the 
arrow to the right of the Name box in the Screen Savers section. 

5. Click on the Setup button. You should now be in a dialog box called 
"Marquee Setup." 

Click on the checkbox labeled "Password Protected". 
Click on the Set Password button. 
Type your password in the New Password box. 
Click on the OK button. (If you got this far before, you may have 
inadvertently clicked on the Cancel button, which is very close to 
the OK button.) 
Click on the OK button to exit the Desktop dialog box. 

If you miss either OK button, your password setting won't be saved. 

By the way, if you experiment here you'll see this isn't a very secure 
password! You can disable it just by returning to that dialog box and 
clicking the Password Protectected box to remove the X— even if you 
don't know the old password. 

Q: / carefully followed the directions for removing the disk compressor 
DoubleSpace in your January 1995 issue. I removed all of the files listed as be- 
ginning with "dbl" except for Dblspace.ini, which I apparently did not have on 
my system. So far good. Now the problem is that when I run the DEFRAG 
utility it gives the message, "Can't find dblspaccexe. Please make sure that dbl- 
spaccexe is on your path and run defrag again." 1 have tried rebooting and 
have run DEFRAG at least a million times to try to get rid of that message. Do 
I hai<e to put back that one file for DEFRAG to be happy? By the way, DE- 
FRAG does seem to work after that message. I just hate seeing it over and over 
and wonder what's wrong. 

A; DoubleSpace is probably still being loaded because somehow you 
couldn't find and delete everything necessary. DoubleSpace will load into 
memory if both Dblspace.bin and Dblspace.ini are in the root directory of 
your C: drive— even though you have no compressed disk for it to manage. 
To check on this, type: 

mem k ! more 

at the DOS prompt and press ENTER. You'll probably see Dblspace.bin 
listed as resident in memory. You may have deleted the files in the 
\ DOS directory, but missed the ones in your root directory. If you eradi- 
cate the "dbl" files left in the root directory, all should be well. The files 
are hidden and protected. Delete with these commands (each is followed 
by pressing the ENTER key. 
If you type: 

attrib-r-h -s c\dbIV/s 
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at the DOS prompt, you can remove the read-only, hidden, and system 
attributes from these files. To doublecheck your work, you then could 
type 

dirdblV 

to confirm that the files are there. Typing del c:\dbl*.* will actually 
delete the files. 



Printers 



^^^k Q» ' '"" having a problem with my Windows 3.1 Print 
^^^^^J Manager. When I execute Pause in Print Manager, it 
doesn't seem to pause what I'm printing. Documents go 
right through to the printer. 

A; It's likely that your Pause command is "grayed out," meaning it's 
not available. That's probably because Windows has never been told to 
use Print Manager. To activate it: 

1. Open the Main group in Program Manager. 

2. Double-click on Control Panel. 

3. Click on the Printers icon. 

4. In the lower left corner of the Printers dialog box, click your mouse 
once to put an X in the Use Print Manager box. 

5. Click on the Close button. 




Q J l use WordPerfect 6.0 for Windows and occasionally 
must write documents containing French sentences. 
Whenever I have to type a letter with an accent (such as e 
or 6) I have to open the WordPerfect Character Set dialog box and select one of 
the characters. Isn't there a way I can "remap" my keys to do this? 

Al One European joke goes like this: 

"What do you call someone who speaks two languages?" 

"Bilingual." 

"What do you call someone who speaks three languages?" 

Trilingual." 

"Well then, what do you call someone who speaks one language?" 

"American." 

Here in the world's largest country with (until recently) a single uni- 
fying language, most of us didn't need to be multilingual. The same 
goes for needing to run two languages on our PCs. In Europe, software 
utilities and techniques for doing what you asked are so common 
they're shrinkwrapped on racks in train-station gift shops. Here they're 
as hard to find as Windows fans at a MAC-world convention. So what 
do you do? 

You could probably do what you need with WordPerfect macros. But 
Windows has something just perfect for folks (using any Windows pro- 
gram) who often need to type a few European characters, but still want 
to keep their keyboard layout pretty functional for typing English. That 
trick is called the "U.S. /International" keyboard layout. The key to 
customizing for different languages and countries can be found by 



Word Processing 



clicking on the International icon in Program Manager's Control Panel. 
Once set, all Windows programs honor them. Double-click the 
International icon and it brings up several options: 

Country. This doesn't set language. Even if you, for example, set the 
Language and Keyboard options to French and France, you don't necessarily 
set the Country option to France. Country sets things like the currency for a 
locality; "France" would show money in francs instead of dollars. Country 
also controls default options for paper sizes (8V6 x 11 is fairly unusual outside 
North America), and invokes metric measurements for metric countries. 

Language. Despite its name, this option won't make your computer 
type French. It only ensures that certain tasks, such as alphabetically 
sorting a column of words or numbers (which might come out differ- 
ently if the computer thinks the list is English rather than French), are 
done correctly by Windows programs. 

Keyboard layout. Here is what you're looking for! Keyboard layout 
sets whether pushing a particular key or key combination results in a 
"6" or an "o". Notice that there's a "French" keyboard and a "French 
Canadian" layout. Either of those would do what you want, but if 
you're used to the layout on a normal U.S. keyboard and you reset your 
keyboard layout to "French" (particularly if physical keys aren't 
marked) you'll go bonkers, and anyone else who uses your computer 
will hate you. Often the most practical keyboard driver/ layout is neither 
U.S., French, nor French-Canadian, but U.S./ International. This leaves 
most keys where a U.S. typist expects, but still makes it easy to access 
common, non-English characters by pressing simple combinations. The 
right ALT key pressed with certain characters "shifts" them to interna- 
tional characters: ALT-N gives "n," etc. 

The keyboard also has the "dead" keys a European typist expects for 
putting accents over characters: hitting the apostrophe ('), the quotation 
marks ("), or the carat ( A ), seems to do nothing, but if you next press an 
£, you'll get an "e". If followed by a space, or a character that never gets 
an accent mark, the "dead" character prints normally. The 
U.S/ International layout is versatile enough that you may never have to 
swap keyboard drivers. 




Q: : When I run CHKDSK or SCANDISK, I'm some- 
times told I have "lost clusters." If I let the utility fix the 
problem, I end up with files such as FileOOOl.chk. When I 
I look inside them with the EDIT command or Windows' Notepad, I see funny 
j characters that don't make any sense. Hoiv can I review the file contents so that 
I / can figure out what they are and how to rename them and move them to their 
i right directories? 

As Lost clusters happen mostly when a program is in the middle of 
saving some kind of temporary scratch file (for example, a print job en- 
route to the printer via Windows' Print Manager) and is interrupted by 
an error or someone rebooting a "stuck" computer. 

About 99% of the time there's nothing useful in lost clusters, and we 
routinely delete ours without examining them. This is particularly true if 
you have no reason to suspect that you're missing a document, data- 



base, or spreadsheet file on which you were recently working. If you 
look inside and can't see anything recognizable, the odds that it's useless 
garbage go up to about 99.99%. The chance that you could do anything 
useful with those files, even if you could figure out what they really 
were, is zilch. Instead, delete them to recover the wasted space. If you 
keep getting lost clusters, it may be a symptom that your computer or 
software has problems, or that you aren't exiting your programs in an 
orderly manner. 

Q: My 486DX2-50 came with Windows installed. When it starts, Windows 
automatically comes on. Could you tell me how to get to the DOS prompt 
without Windows appearing? 

A; You'll need to get inside and modify your Autoexec.bat file (see 
"Editing Your Startup Files" in our January and February issues). So that 
you don't have to worry too much about deleting or messing it up, you 
should make a copy of it onto a "bootable" floppy disk before you 
change it. To make a bootable disk, put a spare floppy disk in your A: 
drive. Get to a DOS prompt (C>_) and type these commands (press 
ENTER after each command): 

format a:/u/s 

cd\ 

copy autoexec.bat a: 

copy config.sys a: 

That way if you mess up you (a) have a disk that will start your com- 
puter up and (b) have a old intact copy of Autoexec.bat. Now, the change 
you want is simple: Type edit c:\autoexec.bat at a DOS prompt. When 
the screenful of techie stuff comes into the Editor, look for a line that says 
"WIN" or "win /3" or something like that. Then change that line so it 
reads rem WIN instead. This disables the line that starts Windows. Save 
the change by pressing ALT-F, then X. When your computer starts it 
won't go into Windows, but you will have to type win every time you 
want to start it. Two alternatives are to go into Program Manager's Main 
group and click on the MS-DOS icon. (See "Using The DOS Prompt 
Within And Without Windows" in the May 1995 issue.) You even can 
drag a copy of that icon into your Startup group. To do that, open the 
Startup and Main groups. Hold down the CTRL key; while holding it, 
click on the MS-DOS icon in Main and, still holding CTRL, drag the copy 
of the icon to your Startup group. Each time Windows starts up it will 
have an open DOS window. You can get to that window quickly without 
exiting Windows by holding down the ALT key and pressing TAB until it 
appears. If you have limited memory (less than 6MB), you may not want 
to leave any extra unused windows (DOS or not) open all the time; also, 
there are a few programs and utilities that will run from DOS before 
Windows opens, but not in a DOS window. 

Q J After completing work in Windows, I exit into DOS and type 
DOSSHELL I like using DOS Shell to do things in DOS without having to 
know many DOS commands. DOS Shell seems to start up OK, but once I'm in 
it, it locks up. Even pressing CTRL-ALT-DEL fails to reboot; I have to press 
reset. My mouse will function and get me out of the shell back to the DOS 
prompt, but I'm not able to type any commands at the prompt. My computer is 
a 486DX running Windows 3.1 and DOS 5.0. This problem occurs maybe once 
in every 20 times I start DOS Shell. 
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Operating Systems 



A J In DOS Shell this symptom or others such as tiny screen fonts or no 
colors, are sometimes due to a conflict with a mouse driver, or to con- 
flicts between the shell's video provisions and your video card. Try 
these solutions: 

1. See if you've got an old (more than about four years) mouse driver. In 
DOS, look in your Config.sys and Autoexec.bat files and look for lines 
such as DEVICE-C: \ MOUSE \MOUSE.SYS or C:\BTC MOUSE \ 
MOUSE.COM. Those tell where to look for the mouse driver. In the 
second example, you'd type dir c:\btc mouse \ mouse, com. When 
the directory listing appears, check the date that's shown for the file. 
If it's old, investigate getting a newer one. 

2. Try starting Shell with one of the following "switches": dosshell /b 
(to start Shell in black and white color) or dosshell /t (to start Shell in 
text mode). 

3. Rename Dosshell.vid. Use these commands: cd \ , cd dos , 
rename dosshell.vid dosshell.bak (press ENTER after each 
command. That'll let you run Shell without Dosshell.vid in text 
mode. If this works, it means you need to change your video driver 
by "expanding" another file from your original DOS disks. Shell uses 
three files for its video display: Dosshell.vid, Dosshell.grb, 

and Dosshell.ini. You might as well re-expand new copies of all 
three files. To learn how to do that type help expand at a 
DOS prompt. The particular files you need to expand are different 
depending on your monitor type: 



MONITOR TYPE 


.VIDFILE 


.GRB FILE 


.INI FILE 


Monochrome 


(none) 


MONO.GR. 


MONO.IN 


CCA 


CGA.VI 


CGA.GR 


CGA.IN. 


EGA 


EGA. VI. 


ega.gr. 


EGA.IN 


VGA 


VGA.VI 


vga.gr. 


EGA.IN 


VGA Monochrome 


VGA.VI 


vgamono.gr 


MONO.IN 



Q: In my Windows directory I have many IMP files. What are these files 
used for? Do I really need them? Could I safely delete them? When I checked 
my Windows directory, I found 431 .TMP files in it. That seems like an awful 
lot. Is this high number a sign that something is messed up? 

A? The .TMP (temporary) files are used as "scratch" working space 
(called "virtual memory") by various Windows programs when they 
run out of RAM memory. For reasons that we can't cover in this space, 
Windows programs create some temporary files even if your computer 
has massive amounts of RAM memory; however, the more RAM you 
have, the fewer temporary files you'll have. 

The only surprising thing about your temp files are how many there 
are (even though 431 isn't too much) and where they are. Normally, 
Windows should clean up after itself and delete most of its temporary 
files when you exit. If you shut down Windows by just turning off your 
computer, it may leave temp files behind. You can eliminate some of the 
problem by using the Exit Windows command in Program Manager's 
File menu. 

You can safely delete temp files as long as you never delete them while 
Windows is running because Windows might be using one at the time. 
As for where they are, look in your Autoexec.bat file. There should be a 
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line that says something like "SET TEMP=C:\WINDOWS\TEMP" or 
"SET TEMP=C:\DOS." That line tells Windows where to put its temp 
files. You could be missing that line; if you are, that would explain why 
Windows is putting the temp files into its own directory. 

What you need to do is add a new "SET TEMP= " line. First, create a 
TEMP directory. To do this, type mkdir cHemp at the DOS prompt. (Also 
see page 87 of the May 1995 Q&A where we wrote about .TMP files.) 

After you create your directory, edit your Autoexec.bat file to tell 
your computer what to do with the temp files. To get into Autoexec.bat, 
type edit autoexec.bat at the DOS prompt. Once you're in Autoexec.bat, 
type: set temp=c:\temp 

We also recommend telling your Autoexec.bat to clean out your 
\TEMP directory every time your computer starts; that way these trash 
files won't accumulate again. To do that, add: 

if exist c:\temp \*.tmp erase c:\temp\Mmp 

anywhere in your Autoexec.bat file. You may also want to read your 
DOS manual to leam how to create a permanent swap file to improve 
performance and reduce the breeding of temporary files. 

Ql / buy a lot of software. I somehow seem to end up with extra icons for pro- 
grams in my program groups in Program Manager. Can you explain how to 
delete the duplicates? 

As You first have to find out if you just have duplicate icons or 
whether you really have duplicate copies of the programs. To do that: 

1. Click on one of your duplicate icons. 

2. Click on the File menu. 

3. Choose the Properties option. 

4. When the Program Item Properties dialog box opens, write down the 
information in the Command Line and Working Directory boxes. 

5. Repeat this process for the other duplicate icon. 

If the Command Line and Working Directory boxes have the same in- 
formation for both icons, that means you only have duplicate icons, not 
duplicate programs. To delete one of the duplicates, click on the icon 
you want to delete and press the DEL key. 

If you have different information in the Command Line and Working 
Directory boxes, you have duplicate programs. Removing Windows 
programs properly is tricky business. If you remove an icon without re- 
moving its program, you're just fooling yourself. But if you do a novice 
job of deleting the program and don't remove it properly, you either end 
up with leftover hidden garbage or may accidentally remove something 
you didn't want to. 

For more information on how to do this, see "Cleaning Dirty 
Windows" in the July 1994 PC Novice. You also might consider pur- 
chasing a "Windows uninstaller" utility program, such as: Uninstaller 
(800/922-3383), Uninstall-lt (800/683-66%), WinDelete (800/833-8082), 
CleanSweep (800/354-3222), and Remmv-lt (800/466-5875). • 



Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask PC 
Novice! Send your questions to: PC Novice Q&A, P.O. 
Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 68501. (Volume prohibits indi- 
vidual replies.) 
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Archive— A DOS file attribute that tells a 
computer whether a file has been created or 
modified since the last backup. 

Direct Thermal Printer— Uses a 

heating element to change color on specially 
coated paper to form images. 

Docking Station— Allows notebook 
PCs to connect with standard desktop periph- 
eral devices, such as a CD-ROM drive, print- 
er, full-sized monitor and keyboard, tape 
drive, and network. 

Dot Matrix Printer — Uses pins to 
strike an inked ribbon and form images on 
the paper. 

Expansion Board— Also called a cir- 
cuit board, it plugs into your computer and 
provides additional features, such as audio or 
a network connection. 

FTP— File-Transfer Protocol. A standard- 
ized method of transferring files between 
computers over telephone lines. 

Gopher — A menu-driven, search-and- 
retrieval tool that provides access to data- 
bases, text files, and other resources on the 
Internet. 

GUI — Graphical User Interface. Pro- 
nounced "gooey," a GUI uses graphical sym- 
bols in tandem with keystrokes and mouse 
actions to execute commands. 

Hidden— A DOS file attribute that makes 
a file "invisible" to the DOS DIR, COPY, and 
DELETE commands. 

Home Page — Also referred to as a Web 
server or Web page, a home page provides a 
link between documents and loads automati- 
cally when you start a program in the World 
Wide Web. 

Hyperlink— A connector that jumps you 
to different documents on the World Wide 
Web when you select highlighted words or 
screen objects. 



Hypermedia— The joining together of 
video, sound, graphics, animation, and other 
such elements to form an association of inde- 
pendent, yet interrelated, topics. Rather than 
moving in a linear or sequential format, 
hypermedia allows the human thought 
process to make associations between topics. 
The user can jump from subject to subject in 
search of information on related topics. 

IDE — Integrated Device Electronics. A disk 
drive interface that eliminates the need for a 
separate adapter card because the controller 
electronics reside on the actual drive. 

Inkjet Printer — Uses tiny bubbles of ink 
sprayed through a nozzle to form images on 
the paper. 

IRQ— Interrupt Request Line. The hardware 
line over which computer components send 
interrupts, or requests, for service to the micro- 
processor. IRQs are assigned different levels of 
priority, allowing the microprocessor to deter- 
mine the importance of each request. 

Laser Printer — Uses a magnetically 
charged black powder, called toner, which is 
fused to the paper. It provides the highest-qual- 
ity output compared to other printers. 

Log File— A text file containing the name 
of every backed-up file and the location on 
the diskette to which the file was saved. 

Megabyte (MB) — A common mea- 
surement of computer storage equaling 
approximately one million bytes. 

Modem— Short for modulator/demodula- 
tor, a modem gives your computer the ability 
to exchange information with another com- 
puter across telephone lines. 

Motherboard— The main circuit board 
in a computer. 

Plug-and-Play Standard — A 

method of connecting hardware devices that lets 
users buy components, plug them into their PC, 
and begin using them. Changes to a system's 



startup files are made automatically by the soft- 
ware accompanying plug-and-play devices. 

RAM— Random-Access Memory. The tem- 
porary memory storage area used to load pro- 
gram instructions and store files currently in 
use. Unless a file is permanently stored on a 
hard disk, diskette, or other storage medium, 
changes to information stored in RAM will be 
lost because RAM is cleared when a computer 
is turned off. 

Read-Only — A file attribute that means 
the file can be read, but not deleted or changed. 

SCSI— Small Computer System Interface. 

A method of connecting computers to periph- 
eral devices, other computers, and local-area 
networks. Peripheral devices are attached to a 
single SCSI port through a series of connec- 
tions called a daisy chain. 

SIMM — Single, In-line Memory Module. 

Small circuit boards that accommodate memo- 
ry chips; smaller than traditional memory hard- 
ware, they use less space on the motherboard. 

System— A method of marking DOS or 
system-related files that are intended to be 
read only by other programs. 

Telnefr— A method of retrieving information 
by logging into another computer remotely and 
controlling it as if it were your owa 

Thermal Transfer Printer — Uses a 
heat element to transfer images from a ther- 
mal wax ribbon to the paper. 

UPS — Uninterruptable Power Supply. A 
backup power supply that takes control when 
the electrical power fails, giving you time to 
save your work. 

Web Browser— A program providing 
an interface, either text-based or graphical, to 
the World Wide Web. 

World Wide Web— A network-wide, 
menu-based, software program providing 
hypertext and hypermedia links to other 
information sources throughout the Internet. 
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tojt^Letters To The Editor 

Dear PC Novice. 

The article "How To Install A CD-ROM Drive" in your May 1995 issue 
was fantastic. I have saved $79 just following your instructions. Thanks 
a million. Now all my co-workers know what computer magazine to read 
when they really want to understand things. 

Sam Sangtienchai Rialto. CA 

Dear PC Novice. 

I'm certainly glad that I found your publication. I have tried several PC 
magazines in an attempt to get something out of them that makes sense 
to me concerning the PC world and I've finally struck gold in PC Novice. 
Thanks for a well-written, helpful publication. 

J.V. Robinson/Wellington, NV 

Dear PC Novice. 

I'm writing to laud PC Novice as an excellent training tool. As a 
Missouri State Certified Fire Service Instructor II, I have the challenge of 
training computer-disoriented staff members. I too am one of those dis- 
oriented computer users. My department is in the midst of a major move 
to a new facility and new computer technology. That is, at least for us. 

Where once we set traps to catch mice, we now play with them. We 
are moving from a building with no windows to a building with windows 
and windows on our computer screens. For the most part, many of us 
did not know the difference between DOS and MTV until someone gave 
me a copy of PC Novice. Now I know that DOS means disk operating 
system and I don't watch that other thing. We've found the language, 
terms, and explanations in PC Novice to be easy and understandable. 
PC Novice will be a part of our regular training materials. 

Lawrence Gonnelk), Sr./Kansas City, MO 



CORRECTIONS/CLARIFICATIONS 

In the May 1995 article "In Search Of True Multimedia," we stated inaccu- 
rately that CD-ROM drives can access data much faster than the standard 
magnetic hard drive found in most computers. Actually, CD-ROM drives 
access data much slower than normal magnetic hard drives. If not for that, 
they would be used far more extensively than they already are. A program or a 
piece of clip art running directly off of an average, double-speed CD-ROM will 
take about five times as long to load up as it would starting directly out of a 
mediocre hard disk. 



Letters to the Editor should be sent to: PC Novice I P.O. Box 85380. 
Lincoln, NE 68501-5380. Letters may be edited for clarity or space. 
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YES! I would like to examine the anatomy of 
PC Novice and/or PC Today magazines! 
I understand my subscription is RISK-FREE. 
If I decide to cancel my subscription at any time. I 
will receive a full refund for all unmailed issues — 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED! 

Please send me PC Novice: 

□ 36 issues/ $59 Gtat '&**' 
J 24 issues/ $42 . 

J 12 issues/ $24 

Please send me PC Today: 

□ 36 issues/ $59 Geo* V*** 

□ 24 issues/ $42 
J 12 issues/ $24 



Please Print: 
Name: 



Company Name: 

(if using business address) 

Phone: ( ) 

Address: 

City: 



J Home J Business 



State: 



ZIP: 



U Payment Enclosed J Bill Me 
J Charge To My: 

J Visa J MasterCard J American Express J Discover 

Account Number: 

Expiration Date: 

Signature: 



MM 
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Finally, a computer store for the way you live. 



At CompUSA, we know that you lead a busy 
life. So when it comes to buying computer products, 
you want a store that makes things less complicated. 
W£?*, You want to get it all in one place 
iQ\f \ED and get expert advice, too. That's 
^fTp^/ why CompUSA gives you over 5,000 
name brand products to choose from — and they're 
all at guaranteed low prices! Plus, our knowledgeable, 
trained salespeople are always ready to help you find 
exactly what you need and explain everything you 
need to know. We also offer technical support 7 days 
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5671-2-95 



a week, so we're here when you need us. We even 
provide software training classes, to help you make 
the most out of your investment. And with 80 
superstores nationwide, we're always nearby. 

You see, we make computer shopping easy. 
It's no wonder CompUSA is America's favorite 
computer superstore. Call 1-800-COMPUSA for your 
free catalog or a store near you. 
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